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CONTRASTS. 


ConTRASTS! they take it as a graceful theme, 
Gay children, playing at the feet of song ; 

The young hearts only knowing change and 

wrong 

As the dark shadows on the dancing stream, 
Or the vague terrors threatening in a dream, 
Where the thick-coming fancies mating throng, 
’Neath morning’s steady glow to fade ere long: 
So to frank youth life’s clouds and sunlight 


seem. 
But we, outwearied by the march of life, 
Faint with the burthen, fearful of the goal, 
Baffled and beaten in the endless strife 
That tires the heart and crushes down the soul ; 
Embittered, worn, thwarted, and broken thus, 
How does the hard word “contrasts,” sound 
to us? 


Have we not shivered as the garish light 
Dazzled across our darling’s death-cold brows ? 
And shrunk to see the crimson summer rose 
Glowing and flaunting where the cross stands 


white, 
And all we loved lies buried out of sight ? 
Have we not felt how hard the task-work 


grows, 
When loud and shrill the victor trumpet blows, 
And our lost battle dies away in flight ? 
Have we not yearned for Fortune’s least, worst 


giit, 

While her crowned favorites waste their lavish 
store? 

Have we not learnt down fate’s black stream 
to drift, 

While they laugh careless on. the further shore ? 

What keener contrast! phrase for pastime 


Pen sawed . 
Life’s bitter riddle to be read in heaven! 
All The Year Round. 


THE RELIC ON THE ROCKS. 


THE lustrous moon through the winterly night 
Glides with the stateliest pomp of a queen, 
Over filmy cloudlets of pearly white, 
And a cold calm sea of transcendent sheen : 
The gleam of her robe is reflected there, 
And lights up her path like a mermaid’s hair ; 


Sheds over the tremulous sleeping sea, 
A vision of beauty and pure delight, 
And softens with fingers of fantasie 
The grim grey cliffs’ inaccessible height, 
Till the soul is lost in a dreamy mist, 
And all seemeth lovely the moon hath kissed. 


But something hides in a rift of the rock, 
Near a yawning cavern’s ominous gloom, 
Which the shimmering moonbeams dare not 

mock 
With their lightsome touch, for it tells of 


oom ; 
In its silence filling the air with sound, 
And the swirl of a tempest all around, 





A something with ribs, and a broken back, 
Skeleton ribs that are gaunt and grim, 
Lying alone in the shadow so black, 
A wreck nevermore to be taut and trim ; 
Nevermore answer to breeze or to blast, 
With a floating pennon, or straining mast. 


Lying there, rotting, by night and by day, 

Under that cruel and pitiless crag ; 

Only the curlew to watch its decay, 

Only the seaweed for pennon and flag: 
Nothing but timber and cordage, "tis true ; 
Only a boat — but the boat had a crew! 

All The Year Round. 


LOVE IN LIFE WAS ALL I HAD. 


THE linnet on his leafy bough 
Sang, oh so clear and sweet ! 
When Love my comrade was, but now 
That Love is gone on winged feet, 
No more to give my heart good-morrow, 
What can I with the linnet’s song 
But sadly sit and listen long, 
And think it full of sorrow? 


The throstle at the opening day 
Sang, oh so sweet and clear ! 
In love’s delightful month of May; 
But now that love lies cold and drear, 
What can my heart but sadness borrow? 
What can I with the warbling note 
The throstle pipes from his sweet throat 
But think it full of sorrow? 


For Love in life was all I had, 
Love, oh so fresh and sweet ! 
To make my lonely bosom glad ; 
But now, ah, never more to meet 
His sunny smile and dear good-morrow, 
What can I with this life of mine 
But muse upon its woes and pine, 
And think it nought but sorrow?” 
Argosy. 


WORLDLY PLACE. 


Even in a palace, life may be led well! 

So spoke the imperial sage, purest of men, 

Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 

Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge under some foolish master’s ken, 

Who rates us if we peer outside our pen — 

Matched with a palace, is not this a hell ? 

Even ina palace! On his truth sincere 

Who spake these words, no shadow ever came ; 

And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I'll stop and say : “ There were no succor here ! 

The aids to noble life are all within.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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THE ENGLISH PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 13t 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE ENGLISH PRECURSORS OF NEWTON.* 


THE seventeenth century must be re- 
garded as the most memorable in the 
history of science; our own age has been 
remarkable for the skilful application of 
scientific analysis, but it has not produced 
a Bacon and a Galileo, a Harvey and a 
Newton. Between 1600 and 1700 theo- 
retical knowledge received an increase far 
outweighing in importance the sum-total 
of what has been achieved between 1700 
and the present time. The definitive ac- 
ceptance of the true theory of the world, 
and its triumphant establishment on a 
basis of universal and harmonious law; 
the constitution of physiology as a science 
by the great discovery of the circulation 
of the blood; the vast stride made in 
mechanics by the clear recognition of the 
laws of motion; the knowledge of the 
fundamental truths relating to light and 
color; the foundation of the sciences of 
magnetism, electricity, and chemistry, are 
all due to that period. The nineteenth 
century is not more pre-eminent for the 
invention of mechanical agencies by which 
the external conditions of human life have 
been revolutionized than the seventeenth 
for the production of those momentous 
“aids to sense” ¢ —the telescope, micro- 
scope, barometer, and thermometer — by 
which an indefinite series of new worlds 
have been annexed to the domain of hu- 
man intelligence. In the abstract region 
of mathematics, the performances of the 
epoch under consideration are equally 
remarkable. By the invention of loga- 
rithms, calculation was hardly less expe- 
dited than communication has been in 
our time by the discovery of the electric 
telegraph; while the differential and inte- 
gral calculus, through the enormous in- 
crease of power conferred by it, might 


* 1. The Posthumous Works of Robert Hooke, 
M.D., F.R.S. With the Author's Life. By RicHarp 
Wa ter. London: 1705. 

2. Micrographia ; or some Physiological Descrip- 
tions of Minute Bodies made by Magnifying Glasses. 
By Rosert Hooxg, F.R.S. London: 1664. 

3. The Transit of Venus across the Sun. A Trans- 
lation of the celebrated Discourse thereupon by the 
Rev. JeremiAH Horrox. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of his Life and Labors. By the Rev. Arun- 
DELL BLount WuatTTON, B.A., LL.B. London: 1859. 

t Novum Organum, lib. ii., Aph. xxxix. 





not inappropriately be termed the steam- 
engine of the intellect. Yet, notwith- 
standing the utilitarian character of the 
prevalent philosophy, inventions of prac- 
tical utility remained comparatively rare; 
and no advance, corresponding in any 
degree with that accomplished in science, 
was made in the comforts and conven- 
iences of every-day life. Thus, by a sin- 
gular irony, a generation which sought in 
its experiments “fruit,” found “light; ” 
while our own age, which, with the dying 
Goethe, demands “more light,” has re- 
ceived instead “fruit” not always sweet 
to the taste. 

To Englishmen the seventeenth cen- 
tury is rendered of peculiar interest by 
the circumstance that, during its course, 
the centre of scientific progress was 
shifted, through the overwhelming force 
of genius, from the Continent to this 
island. When it opened, our country- 
men were in the position of disciples; 
when it closed, they were recognized as 
the teachers of Europe. The advance 
made in the interval was enormous. In 
1600, Tycho Brahe was still inculcating 
at Prague the geocentric theory of the 
universe; Galileo was expounding the 
“sphere ” on Ptolemaic principles; Har- 
vey was listening at Padua —the “Quar- 
tier Latin of Venice,” as M. Renan has 
called it—to the cloudy conjectures of 
Fabricius as to the purpose served by the 
valves in the veins. In 1700, the “Prin- 
cipia” had been for thirteen years the 
common property of mankind; Newton 
was acknowledged as the arbiter of sci- 
ence by the greater part of the civilized 
world; the principles of mechanics were 
settled on the same footing on which they 
stand to day; and the last cavil against 
the innovation of the Folkestone physi- 
cian had long ago been forgotten. We 
propose, in the following pages, to sketch, 
in its broader outlines, the movement of 
thought which led to such great results, 
and to devote some brief attention to a 
man whose career was the most conspic- 
uous failure of the century, and who, 
aspiring to play the part of the Octavius, 
was condemned to that of the Antony of 
science. 

Dr. Robert Hooke not only was unable 
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to “command success,” but we doubt 
whether he could have conscientiously 
asserted that he deserved it. He was 
original, diligent, and ingenious; but he 
wanted the concentration, disinterested- 
ness, and, above all, the indefeasible 
patience, which mark the highest order 
of minds. Amongst the contemporaries 
of Newton, he approached most nearly to, 
and contrasted most strongly with, that 
great man, whose shining qualities and 
achievements have been set off by the 
convenient foil of his rival’s defects of 
temper and fortune. It may perhaps be 
possible to derive a larger lesson from 
the consideration of his life’s work than 
the trite moral conveyed by his exhibition 
in the character of the captive in the car 
of triumphant genius. In Newton the 
epoch was idealized; in Hooke it was 
simply reflected. We can study more 
conveniently the varying impulses and 
undefined aspirations of a period of tran- 
sition and progress in the versatility 
which obeyed, than in the steady purpose 
which transformed and dominated them. 
The greatest men are of all time; the 
lesser are an epitome of their age. They 
pass with it; but they teach in passing. 

Hooke believed himself to be the dis- 
ciple of Bacon; but his real instructors 
were men of a widely different and far 
less pretentious stamp. Experimental 
science does not date, even in England, 
from the “ Chancellor of England and of 
Nature.” Roma ante Romulum fuit. 
The Egremont Castle of traditional knowl- 
edge shook, it is true, to its foundations 
at the formidable blast of this new Sir 
Eustace, and the Peripatetic usurper 
heard in it his knell. But the fortress 
was already dismantled; a numerous and 
unrelenting foe had silently taken posses- 
sion of its outworks and bastions, and, 
stone by stone, was busy turning the 
materials of the ancient stronghold to 
account in the construction of habitations 
of more modern aspect and accommoda- 
tion. 

Among the multifarious forms of activ- 
ity stirred into life by the ferment of the 
Italian Renaissance, perhaps the least 
questionable in its results was that lead- 
ing to the love and study of nature. Two 





men of singular genius, Leon Battista 
Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci, led the 
way ; and their example was followed by 
the astronomers, anatomists, physicians, 
and botanists, with whom, in the follow- 
ing century, Italy abounded. Mathemat- 
ics were at the same time cultivated with 
signal success; and the learned enthu- 
siasm which, a hundred years earlier, had 
hailed the unearthing of a long-forgotten 
codex by Poggio or Filelfo, now greeted 
the solution of a problem by Cardano, or 
the discovery of a formula by Ferri or 
Tartaglia. Nor did these abstract en- 
quiries remain long unfruitful. The ques- 
tions which had busied the brain of Ar- 
chimedes at the siege of Syracuse began 
to emerge from the neglect of well-nigh 
eighteen centuries, and the “ mechanical 
powers” of lever, pulley, screw, and in- 
clined plane, were once more, as our 
neighbors say, the order of the day. The 
movement was now no longer limited to 
the sub-Alpine peninsula. Simon Stevin 
of far-away Bruges, and Michael Varro of 
Geneva, deserve to be named, with Bene- 
detti of Venice and Del Monte of Pesaro, 
as the precursors of Galileo, whose strong- 
est title to fame is that he first brought 
natural investigations under the rigid but 
salutary yoke of the sciences of number 
and of space. 

In England the same impulse made 
itself felt, although, amid the religious 
troubles of the time, its effects were at 
first obscure and intermittent. Itis, how- 
ever, much to the credit of our national 
sagacity and boldness that, within a few 
years of the publication of Copernicus’s 
great work, three Englishmen were found 
to advocate doctrines so novel, so start- 
ling, and so repugnant to ordinary ex- 
perience as those contained in it. The 
introduction into England of the new 
views in astronomy was, in all probabil- 
ity, due to the notorious Dr. John Dee, 
the favored soothsayer of Elizabeth and 
Leicester, whose reputation as a mathe- 
matician has been eclipsed by his fame as 
a magician. His career aptly illustrates 
an old proverb, exhibiting the evil effects 
on later life of a bad name gratuitously be- 
stowed in youth. The suspicions roused 
by his ingenious contrivance of an autom- 
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aton scarabexus, which, during a per- 
formance of the “ Pax” of Aristophanes, 
visibly mounted upwards carrying a man 
and a basket on its back, seem to have 
tickled his inordinate vanity, and, more 
than thirty years later, he hired a certain 
Edward Kelly to instruct him in occult 
arts at a salary of 50/.a year. Himself a 
dupe, he was the fitter to dupe others; 
and succeeded for a time in imposing his 
pretensions on several of the greatest 
personages in Europe. At length he and 
his spiritualistic pedagogue were com- 
pelled to retire to the castle of Trebonia, 
in Bohemia, where Kelly’s supposed mas- 
tery of the great alchemistic secret pro- 
cured them such affluence, that, according 
to the popular belief, Dee’s young son 
was accustomed to play at quoits with 
gold produced by means of the “ phil- 
osophical powder of projection.” Finally, 
the confederates quarrelled; Dee was 
recalled to England by Elizabeth, and 
receiving, after the manner of that prin- 
cess, more promises than pay, died in 
poverty in the fifth year of her successor. 
He left, for the benefit of posterity, a de- 
tailed record of his supernatural commu- 
nications ; and the magic crystal which 
he professed to have received from the 
hand of an angel may still be seen, to- 
gether with Robert Burns’s punch-bowl, 
and a casket carved out of Shakespeare’s 
walnut-tree, among the curiosities pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

It is, however, as an astronomer, not 
as a spiritualist, that we have to do with 
him. In 1547, four years after the pro- 
mulgation of the Copernican theory, he 
visited the Low Countries for scientific 
purposes, and subsequently lectured and 
studied at the universities of Paris and 
Louvain. We may safely conclude that 
he there acquired the convictions which 
led him to instigate, and patronize with a 
preface, the publication of John Field’s 
“Ephemeris ” for 1557, juxta Copernici 
et Reinholdi canones. This performance 


has earned for Field the title of the 
“ Proto Copernican of England,” justly 
due, no doubt, to the first English astron- 
omer who adopted, ex professo, the helio- 
centric theory of the solar system. But 
in a book which appeared probably a few 
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months earlier, the same views were up- 
held as unhesitatingly, if not so system- 
atically. Its author was more ingenious 
than fortunate. What is most certainly 
known of his life is its unhappy end. 
Robert Recorde was an eminent physi- 
cian as well as an able mathematician. 
In his medical capacity he is believed to 
have been attached to the households of 
Edward VI. and Mary, and he undoubt- 
edly died in a debtor’s prison, the year of 
Elizabeth’s accession. He has the merit 
of having introduced algebra — or, as he 
termed it, “ Cossike Practice” —into En- 
gland in a book named “ The Whetstone 
of Witte,” represented by Scott as con- 
stituting the sole literary possession of 
old Trapbois the miser, and as inspiring, 
by its very title, the young lord of Glen- 
varloch with such a lively aversion, that 
not even the desolation of a night in Al- 
satia could induce him to seek solace in 
its pages. The same writer’s “ Castle of 
Knowledge” might have proved a more 
efficacious remedy for exnuz. It is an 
astronomical dialogue, the progress of 
which is enlivened by some touches of 
quaint satire. We take from it the fol- 
lowing extract, noteworthy as (so far as 
we know) the first printed reference in 
the English language to the memorable 
innovation of the canon of Frauenburg: 

Master. Copernicus, a man of great learn- 
ing, of much experience, and of wonderful 
diligence in observation, hath renewed the 
opinion of Aristarchus Samius, and affirmeth 
that the earth not only moveth circularly about 
his own centre, but also may be, yea and is, 
continually out of the precise centre thirty- 
eight hundreth thousand miles; but because 
the understanding of that controversy depend- 
eth on profounder knowledge than there in 
this introduction may be uttered conveniently, 
I will let it pass till some other time. 

Scholar. Nay, sir, in good faith, I desire not 
to hear such vain phantasies, so far against 
common reason, and repugnant to the consent 
of all the learned multitude of writers, and 
therefore let it pass forever, and a day longer. 

Master. You are too young to be a good 
judge in so great a matter: it passeth far your 
learning, and their’s also that are much better 
learned than you, to improve (disprove) his 
supposition by good argument, and therefore 
you were best to condemn nothing that you do 
not well understand; but another time, as I 
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said, I will so declare his supposition, that you 
shall not only wonder to hear it, but also per- 
adventure be as earnest then to credit it, as 
you are now to condemn it.* 


The objurgations of Giordano Bruno 
on the occasion of his visits to Oxford in 
1583, made, we can infer, but little im- 

ression on the hard-headed English Per- 
ipatetics of the time, and the Copernican 
system seems to have receded rather than 
advanced in credit during the last twenty 
years of the century. ‘ How prove you,” 
asks Blundevile in his “ Exercises ” (pub- 
lished 1594), “that there is but one 
world?” “ By the authority,” he unhesi- 
tatingly replies, “of Aristotle!” and the 
inertia of his ignorance is noways shaken 
by his own admission that Copernicus, 
“by help of his false supposition, hath 
made truer demonstrations of the motions 
and revolutions of the celestial sphere 
than ever were made before.” ¢ 

Already, however, the Aristotelian dic- 
tatorship was being undermined, where it 
could not be overthrown. William Gil- 
bert of Colchester, physician to Queer 
Elizabeth (whom he only survived a few 
months), deserves to be called the founder 
of experimental science in England. In 
his treatise “ De Magnete,” published in 
1600, he brought together a copious store 
of facts, the result of his own patient 
investigations, and connected them bya 
consistent theory, thus starting the sci- 
ence of electricity on a career still full of 
promise for the future. He was not only 
a Copernican, but anticipated Galileo in 
an important correction of the Coperni- 
can theory, pointing out the fallacy by 
which a so-called “ third movement” was 
considered necessary to account for the 
parallelism of the earth’s axis of rota- 
tion.t In his youth he had studied on 
the Continent, and his works were there 
in great repute, while his own country- 
men probably shared the half-contemptu- 
ous estimate of Bacon, who placed him 
but a degree higher than Paracelsus and 
the alchemists in the school of “ fantastic 
philosophy.” 

With the opening of the new century, 
progress became more rapid. Harriot, 
the friend of Raleigh, made notable ad- 
vances in algebra, and was among the 
earliest of telescopic observers ; Napier 
published in 1614 his “ Marvellous Canon 


* The Castle of gg 165. London: 1556. 
Geese also by Professor De Moi 
the British Almanac for 1837,’’ p. 36. 

t Companion to the British Sia for 1837, p. 43. 

t De Mundo nostro sublunari, lib. i., cap. xi. p. 
165, published (posthumously) in 1651. 


rgan, **‘ Companion to 





of Logarithms ; ” and Harvey, whose the 
ory of investigation was as sound as his 
practice was successful, began his immor- 
tal lectures “On the Motion of the Heart 
and Blood,” in 1619. In the same year 
was born, at Toxteth, near Liverpool, a 
man whose name would assuredly have 
been as illustrious as it is now obscure, 
if a premature death had not cut short 
his labors before they had well begun.* 
Jeremiah Horrocks belonged to a Lan- 
cashire family of little pretension and 
less means. His Puritanism was signi- 
fied by his entrance at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and his poverty by his admis- 
sion as a sizar, May 18, 1632. A passion 
for astronomy early seized upon him, but 
his tastes met with neither encouragement 
nor cultivation at Cambridge, which at 
that time afforded no form of scientific 
training. Books were his sole instructors, 
and his slender resources the limit of his 
choice. Indeed, his short life was one 
continued struggle against the tyranny of 
material difficulties. After a residence of 
three years, he left the university, sum- 
moned home probably by domestic exi- 
gencies, and spent his remaining years in 
the daily treadmill of tuition, or some 
equally harassing occupation. He found 
time, however, for astronomical observa- 
tions, and in 1636 his zeal for his favorite 
pursuit was still further quickened b 
meeting with a congenial spirit in Wil- 
liam Crabtree, a clothier of Broughton, 
near Manchester, one of a remarkable 
group of north-country mathematicians, 
to whom fate was as unkind in the untime- 
liness of their deaths as in the obscurity 
of their lives. Encouraged by his new 
friend, Horrocks quickly exchanged the 
— of Lansberg for that of Kepler, 

enceforward the object of his enthusias- 
tic, but by no means undiscriminating 
devotion. Even in the Rudolphine Ta- 
bles he discovered inaccuracies, trifling, 
it is true, in comparison with the boastful 
blundering of the reactionary Belgian 
astronomer, but requiring, nevertheless, 
careful correction ; and in the accomplish- 
ment of this task he convinced himself 
that a transit of Venus, which Kepler 
had failed to predict, would actually occur 
on November 24 (0.S.), 1639. He had 
by this time taken orders in the Church 
of England, and been appointed to the 
curacy of Hoole, then a desolate hamlet 


* There is no positive evidence in support of the 
tradition that Horrocks was born in 1619. ‘The fact 
that he was in orders and held a curacy in 1639 throws 
a doubt upon his age, as men are not ordained at 
twenty. 
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situated on a strip of land half reclaimed 
from the overflow of the Ribble, about 
five miles south of Preston. It was here 
that, first among astronomers of all ages, 
he observed the passage of Venus across 
the sun. 

The 24th of November fell on a Sun- 
day, and, as the critical moment ap- 
proached, the eager star-gazer was sum- 
moned from his telescope to his pulpit, 
returning, however, just in time to wit- 
ness, as the clouds parted at a quarter 
past three, the punctual verification of 
his forecast in the projection of the dark 
body of the planet on the solar disc. An 
interval of half an hour before sunset 
gave him time to make a series of ob- 
servations surprisingly accurate consid- 
ering the primitive character of the ap- 
paratus available for their execution. A 
telescope bought for half a crown, and a 
circle of six inches in diameter, traced 
with a pair of compasses on a sheet of 
paper, stood to the young curate of Hoole 
in the stead of all the complicated and 
exquisitely delicate instruments which 
form the intermediaries between the 
senses of a modern astronomer and the 
phenomena he observes. Horrocks did 
not long survive this solitary triumph of 
his life. After many postponements, he 
at length saw a prospect of one day’s 
extrication from his conflicting employ- 
ments, and fixed January, 4, 1641, for a 
visit of science and sympathy to his 
friend Crabtree. On the morning of the 
3rd, however, he suddenly expired, thus 
exchanging, in a moment, his promised 
post among the radiant ranks of those 
who constitute the pride of humanity, for 
a place in the pathetic company of “the 
inheritors of unfulfdled renown.” 

The career of Horrocks affords, 
throughout its course, a singular example 
of precocity. He matriculated at thir- 
teen, was ordained at twenty, and died 
before he had completed his twenty-sec- 
ond year. On him, if on any man, might 
safely be passed the usually somewhat 
problematical eulogium: “ He had done 
great things, had he lived.” His mind 
was as quick to catch the differences of 
things like, as it was capacious to gather 
the similarities of things unlike. To the 
imaginative fervor of Kepler he joined 
the technical skill of Tycho, and some- 
thing of the experimental sagacity of 
Galileo. Short as was his life, and scanty 


his opportunities, he still left the imprint 
of his genius on astronomical theory. 
The movements of the moon had not yet 
been brought within the dominion of 
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Kepler’s laws. Horrocks first pointed 
out that the apparent irregularities of our 
satellite could be harmonized into an 
orderly scheme, by supposing her to 
revolve in an ellipse of which the earth 
occupied one focus —the eccentricity of 
such ellipse being variable, and its major 
axis directly rotatory. Both these con- 
ditions Newton, in his investigation of 
the problem of three bodies, demonstrated 
to follow necessarily from the law of grav- 
itation, thereby lending overwhelming 
corroboration to the views of his youth- 
ful predecessor. It has been unwisely 
said that Newton was indebted to Hor- 
rocks for the rudiments of his great 
generalization. No statement could be 
more misleading. The passage in his 
writings principally relied on for its sup- 
port is indeed remarkable, as containing 
a description of an ingenious experiment, 
illustrative of the compound nature of 
the planetary movements, used afterwards 
by Hooke, with a fuller understanding of 
the conditions of the problem; and some 
scattered indications may be found that 
the analogy between terrestrial gravity 
and the power exerted in the celestial 
mechanism was evident to him, as it had 
been to Gilbert, Bacon, and Galileo; but 
we are unable to discover that his idea of 
central forces was notably in advance of 
the crude notions current among his con- 
temporaries. 

Little as we know of Horrocks, we 
might easily have known nothing. His 
legacy to posterity barely escaped total 
annihilation. Some of his papers were 
destroyed in the Civil War; some per- 
ished in the great fire of London; some 
were carried to Ireland, and there lost. 
A remnant only was preserved by the 
care of William Crabtree, and after his 
death (which followed quickly upon that 
of his friend) passed into the hands of 
Dr. Worthington, of Cambridge. He- 
velius, the celebrated astronomer of 
Dantzic, eventually obtained possession 
of his “Venus in Sole visa,” and pub- 
lished it in 1662, as an appendix to his 
own observations on the transit of Mer- 
cury. Whereupon the Royal Society, 
awakening to the merits of their country- 
man, commissioned one of their most dis- 
tinguished members to edit what could 
still be recovered of his writings, and 
even voted, we are told, five pounds 
towards the expense of printing. Dr. 
Wallis accomplished his task satisfacto- 
rily. The disjecta membra of the Hor- 
roxian manuscripts, organized into a 
tolerably consistent form under the title 
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“ Astronomia Kepleriana defensa et pro- 
mota,” were given to the public in 1672, 
together with those fragments of his cor- 
respondence with Crabtree which, dis- 

ised in the uncouth Latin of the 
Savilian professor, constitute all our 
knowledge of the life of Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks. 

We have already seen that his scien- 
tific enthusiasm was not an isolated im- 
pulse. On all sides men were rising up 
eager to devote their best energies to 
— enquiries ; and vant whether 
anatic or frivolous, animated them by its 
curiosity and rewarded them with its ap- 
plause. The Long Parliament appointed, 
July 20, 1653, a committee “for the ad- 
vancement of learning.” Evelyn drew 
up, in 1659, an elaborate scheme for the 
foundation of a “ Philosophic-Mathematic 
College.” Cowley dismounted for a mo- 
ment from his “ Pindaric Pegasus” to 
‘make a “ Proposition for the Advance- 
ment of Experimental Philosophy,” 
whereby “the lost inventions, and, as it 
were, drowned lands of the ancients, 
should be recovered; all things of nature, 
delivered to us by former ages, weighed, 
examined, and proved; all arts which we 
now have, improved, and others which 
we yet have not, discovered.” * Samuel 
Pepys was scarcely less interested in 
astronomy than in the playhouse, and 
= with as much zest about the 
xperiments at Gresham College as about 
the pageants of Whitehall. Charles I. 
thought of founding a scientific reposi- 
tory at Vauxhall; the Earl of Worcester 
actually bought tenements there for the 
purpose ; Sir William Petty recommended 
a comprehensive plan for the “ interpreta- 
tion of nature, whereof there is so little, 
and that so bad, extant in the world.” 
This design, “ breathed after” (as Evelyn 
says) by so ae was, at least in part, 
realized by the foundation of the Royal 
Society. 

This celebrated institution had its ori- 
gin in the meetings of the “ Invisible 
College,” of which Robert Boyle, John 
Wallis, and Dr. Wilkins, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester and author of a novel 
project for travelling to the moon, were 
members. It was in 1645 that these, with 
several other no less eminent men, began 
to seek in the so-called “new philoso- 
phy” a refuge from the turmoil of civil 
war, their scientific symposia being shel- 
tered either in Gresham College or the 
less dignified retreat of the “ Bull’s 


* Weld, History of the Royal Society, vol. i., p. 51. 





Head” tavern in Cheapside. Their for 
tunes were destined to expand. Fifteen 
years later they constituted themselves a 
society for the promotion of experimental 
science, and were incorporated by royal 
charter, July 15, 1662. 

Thus the “Solomon’s House” of the 
“ New Atlantis ” received a “local habita- 
tion” in Bishopsgate Street, and Bacon’s 
splendid fable was brought to the test of 
actual, if only partial, embodiment in a 
living institution. Nothing can be more 
evident than the enormous influence exer- 
cised by the “incomparable Verulam” 
over the founders of the Royal Society. 
Not only were his praises celebrated 
amongst them, but his precepts were, as 
far as possible, obeyed by them. Their 
foreign correspondents acted the part of 
the “ merchants of light ” appointed to en- 
rich the Island of Bensalem with the 
knowledge of other lands. The “ mystery- 
men,” ‘ dowry-men,” ‘“ pioneers,’ and 
“compilers” of Solomon’s House had 
all their representatives amongst the 
“learned knot,” who designed 


To make themselves a corporation 
And know all things by demonstration.* 


Their offices, it is true, were not so 
sharply defined, nor the division of la- 
bor so strictly enforced, as in the ideal 
“College of the Six Days’ Work;” but 
the actual never fails to blur the dividing 
lines of the imaginary. What it is im- 
portant to observe is that Bacon’s “ Pro- 
phetic Scheme” did in truth kindle the 
fancy of the generation which succeeded 
him, and that his maxims swayed their 
purposes. What it is equally important 
to observe is that, in so far as they 
followed his method in its larger bear- 
ings, they were on the track of dis- 
covery, and already began to pick up 
stragglers from the great army of discov- 
erable truths; but the moment they de- 
scended to particulars, and took him as 
it were, at his word, they found them- 
selves in a cul-de-sac. It was as if an 
astronomer, not content with imparting a 
means of taking the longitude, should 
attempt to prescribe the rules for manag- 
ing the ship, and the sailors, finding that 
flapping sails and fouled rigging invaria- 
bly followed upon a literal compliance, 
should finally come to the conclusion not 
to steer their course on scientific princi- 
ples, but handle the ropes as nautical 
experience might suggest. 


* MS. verses signed “*W. G.,”? quoted by Weld, 
‘* History of Royal Society,’’ vol. i., p. 79. 
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What then is the truth as regards the 
vexed question of Bacon’s influence on 
the progress of science? We take it to 
be this. His capacious imagination en- 
abled him to grasp, and bis vast powers 
enabled him to guide, a movement which 
he had not originated. He caught up the 
floating ideas of his time, spread them 
abroad by his eloquence, sank them deep 
by his enthusiasm, gave them universality 
and consistence by his sagacity, and thus 
not unworthily earned the title of the 
“Father of the Inductive Philosophy.” 
It must be confessed, indeed, that the 
great “secretary of nature” was entirely 
deficient in what we may call official train- 
ing. His lucid thoughts and splendid 
diction were not coupled with exact 
knowledge or scientific experience. He 
was innocent of mathematics. He was 
grossly ignorant of astronomy. He knew 
nothing of Kepler. He despised Galileo. 
He passed over in silence the most fruit- 
ful discovery in physiological, and the 
most striking invention in numerical, 
science that had been made since the 
world began, although both were made in 
his own time. He ranked among the 
“idols” besetting the human mind that 
orderly instinct which recommends, prima 
facie, the harmonious simplicity of the 
Copernican hypothes is inpreference to 
the outrageous complexity of the Ptole- 
maic system. He cumbered his phrase- 
ology and confused his argument by the 
adoption into physical reasoning of the 
metaphysical abstractions of the schools, 
and weakened his philosophy by the rejec- 
tion of their deepest wisdom. 

Bacon was in truth the English repre- 
sentative of that abortive but brilliant 
school of thought to which belonged 
Ramus, Patricius, and Bruno. His rela- 
tions were far closer with the Cosentine 
than with the Lyncean Academy. As far 
as he was the disciple of any man, he was 
the disciple of Telesius, its founder. 
Although his name was commonly asso- 
ciated with that of the Tuscan astrono- 
mer as inventor of the philosophy of 
nature, he was in reality the English 
Campanella rather than the English Gali- 
leo. He was Campanella with a sounder 
understanding, a deeper insight, and a 
larger humanity. To Campanella’s pro- 
phetic zeal he united incomparable practi- 
cal sagacity. He not only preached a 
millennium of universal knowledge, but 
endeavored to guide men’s halting foot- 
steps towards the goal, and to bridge the 
gulf between the future towards which he 
pointed and the present to which he be- 





longed. Hence his profound and persist- 
ent design was to establish a method, not 
to found a school. The message that he 
had it in him to deliver related to men’s 
works, not to their thoughts. His specu- 
lative teaching not only was subordinate 
to his physical precepts, but was sug- 
gested by them; and displays the charac- 
teristic defects due to such an origin. 
Thus his intellectual progeny divided 
itself into two classes — those who devel- 
oped the philosophical principles implied 
rather than professed in his writings, and 
those who adopted, or endeavored to 
adopt, the scientific method of which the 
“ Novum Organum” exhibits the majes- 
tic torso. Among the first we reckon 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in this coun- 
try, and abroad, Bayle, Condillac, and the 
Encyclopedists —all of whom, while set- 
ting themselves problems which Bacon 
had ignored, and solving them, for the 
most part, after a fashion which Bacon 
would have repudiated, carried out, never- 
theless, to their extreme conclusions 
doctrines in some degree countenanced 
by his great name. To the second class 
belonged Boyle, Hooke, Wren, and the 
other early members of the Royal Society. 
These men inherited the labors and the 
spirit of those who had worked while Ba- 
con taught — of Harriot, Gilbert, Napier, 
and Harvey; but they were born while 
the air still vibrated to the mighty words 
of Verulam. They then enrolled them- 
selves under the banner which he had 
unfurled, and silently followed the exam- 
ples which he had condemned. They 
identified him with a system which he had 
disowned, and with acclamation pro- 
claimed him leader of a movement which 
he had emphatically declared to be un- 
fruitful. While professing to follow 
where he led, they in truth carried his 
authority captive with them along the 
paths they themselves chose. This, in- 
deed, was the result, not of insubordina- 
tion, but of necessity. They were com- 
pelled to seek a modus vivendi between 
the conflicting claims of nature and her 
interpreter, and they found the concilia- 
tion that they sought not very far from 
the modest courses of their predecessors. 
It is not too much to say that what was 
distinctive in Bacon’s system was imprac- 
ticable, and that what was practicable was 
already common property. The essential 
novelty on which he relied for the infalli- 
bility of his mode of interrogating nature 
was his method of exclusions. But this 
ingenious invention implied an impossible 
preliminary, and rested on a monstrous 
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assumption. The preliminary to its suc- 
cessful operation was the compilation of 
what he called a “natural history ;” that 
is, an exhaustive catalogue of all natural 
phenomena, constituting a vast repository 
of materials for induction. Until this 
should be accomplished, he laid down 
dogmatically that no progress worthy the 
human race was possible,* and declared 
the history without the method to be infi- 
nitely more serviceable to science than 
the method without the history. The 
assumption was that the infinite complex- 
ity of visible and sensible objects are 
formed by the varying combinations of a 
limited number of “ simple natures ” (such 
as heat, weight, color, etc.), just as words 
and sentences in endless diversity are 
compounded out of a few elementa 
signs.t And as, by learning six-and- 
twenty letters, we get at the secret of 
written language, so we have only to con- 
struct a complete alphabet of nature, in 
order to read her riddles with ease and 
certainty. Thus, the second step in the 
process was nothing less than to frame a 
synopsis of all the modes of action in the 
universe.§ The peculiar efficacy of the 
“exclusiva” now becomes apparent. 
All “natures” save one, being excluded, 
by a series of skilful experiments, from 
casual connection with the phenomenon 
under investigation, the residual element 
is negatively, but conclusively, proved to 
be the “true cause” or “form” sought 
for. 

It was from this special invention, and 
not from the general application of induc- 
tive rules, that Bacon’s “ organ” derived 
its peculiar efficacy. This was the new 
art of discovery likened by him toa pair 
of compasses, armed with which the least 
skilful hand might be guided to define a 
perfect circle. This was the universal 
nostrum — the e/ixir vite of science — 
which had the one drawback common to 
all methods professing to transcend na- 
ture, — that its operation was clogged 
with an impossible condition. It is easy 
enough for us, from our present point of 
view, to see that the method of exclusions 
was tainted with alogicalvice. It implied 
a petitio principii; it presupposed, while 
promising to impart, universal knowledge. 
It was not so easy —it was perhaps im- 
possible —for Bacon, for his contempo- 


* Works, vol. i., p. 394. Spedding’s ed. 

t Ibid., vol. ii., p. 16. 

¢ Nov. Org., lib. i., p. 121. 

§ The sixth division of the second book of the “* Vo- 
vum Organum’’ was to have been entitled ** De 
synopsi omnium naturarum in universo;” but this 
part of the work was never executed. 





raries, and even for his immediate succes- 
sors, to see this. They did not in fact 
perceive any impossibility in a scheme for 
tabulating the universe. On the contrary, 
they looked forward confidently to the time 
when it should be accomplished. The 
preparation of a universal history of na- 
ture was a purpose always present to the 
minds of the founders of the Royal So- 
ciety, and some preliminary steps towards 
its execution were even attempted by 
them. Bishop Sprat * has left on record 
the “queries and directions, what things 
are needful to be observed,” composed 
with this view. Some of these enquiries 
sound, to our instructed ears, rather com- 
ical. We take the following specimens: 


Whether diamonds and other precious stones 
grow again after three or four years, in the 
same places where they have been digged out ? 

Whether there be a fountain in Sumatra 
which runneth pure balsam ? 

Whether in the Island of Sambrero there be 
found a vegetable with a worm for its root, 
diminishing more and more, according as the 
tree groweth in greatness ? 

What ground there may be for that relation 
concerning horns taking root and growing 
about Goa? 

Whether there be a tree in Mexico that 
yields water, wine, vinegar, oyl, milk, honey, 
wax, thread, and needles? 


The answer to this last query, furnished 
to them by one of their “merchants of 
light,” was, that “the Cokos Tree yields 
all this and more.” 

The disproportionate importance at- 
tached to this species of information by 
the revivers of science is curiously illus- 
trated by the fact, that the funds of the 
Royal Society having been exhausted in 
printing Willughby’s “ History of Fishes,” 
they were obliged to decline undertaking 
the publication of Newton’s “Principia.” 
Indeed one of their most ingenious mem- 
bers was as fully convinced as Bacon had 
been, that the true highway to that knowl- 
edge which is power lay in this direction. 
Of this remarkable person it is now time 
to give some account. 

Robert Hooke was born at Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, July 18, 1635. Like 
Newton, he was a sickly child, and like 
Newton too, his early years were dis- 
tinguished and diverted by his singular 
mechanical ingenuity. He has left it on 
record that, having seen an old brass 
clock taken to pieces, he succeeded in 
constructing, in imitation of it, a wooden 


° + History of the Royal Society of London, 1667, 
P+ 15 
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one that would, after a fashion, go; and 
about the same period, he rigged out a 
miniature ship with ropes, pulleys, and 
masts, besides a contrivance to make it 
fire off some small guns while sailing 
across an adjacent haven; with what 
childish applause and self-gratulation, we 
are left to imagine. Nor did his sole 
gifts lie in this direction. His literary 
aptitude was beyond the common, and he 
showed a marked taste for music and 
painting. His education was as various 
as his talents. His father, who was min- 
ister of the parish, destined him for his 
own profession; but his infirm health 
precluded serious study, and it was con- 
sequently proposed to bind him appren- 
tice to a watchmaker, or some similar] 
skilled artisan. After his father’s deat 
in 1648, his artistic tendencies so far got 
the upper hand, that we hear of him in 
the workshop of Sir Peter Lely, where, 
however, his occupation seems to have 
been nothing more esthetic than color- 
grinding. Either this preliminary stage 
of art disgusted him, or (as his biogra- 
phers prefer to state) the smell of oil-paint 
aggravated his constitutional headaches, 
and he was transferred to the care of Dr. 
Busby, the celebrated master of West- 
minster School, who kept him gratui- 
tously in his own house for several years. 
Here his education, properly speaking, 
may be said to have begun. He not only 
acquired a competent knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, with a tincture of Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages, but is said to 
have astonished his teachers by mastering 
the first six books of Euclid in as many 
days, and by playing, without instruction, 
twenty lessons on the organ. In 1653 he 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, as servitor 
to a Mr. Goodman; and ten years later 
received, on the nomination of Lord Clar- 
endon, then chancellor of the university, 
the degree of master of arts, which his 
poverty had perhaps prevented him from 
taking in the ordinary course. 

In 1654, the Hon. Robert Boyle, having 
finished his travels in Italy and his studies 
at Leyden, came to reside at Oxford. 
This amiable and ingenious gentleman 
has been quaintly panegyrized by an Irish 
humorist as “the father of chemistry and 
brother of the Earl of Cork.” Although 
the clauses of this eulogy command differ- 
ent degrees of assent, and claim different 
kinds of esteem, they may be taken to- 
gether as roughly summarizing the merits 
of its subject in the popular apprehension 
of that time. He was infected to an 
extraordinary extent with the prevailing 





experimental fervor, and contributed per- 
haps more than any of his contemporaries 
to advance the credit and promote the cul- 
tivation of science. The tinge of credulity 
which occasionally colored his enquiries 
may be excused (in the words of Bacon’s 
apology for corruption) as witium temporis 
non hominis, and we suppress a smile at 
his solemn testamentary disposition of an 
infallible recipe for “multiplying gold,” 
when we find Newton and Locke the 
eager recipients of the secret. 

Several members of the “ Philosophical 
or Invisible College ” of London finding 
themselves about this time together at 
Oxford, their discussions were resumed, 
and Hooke’s singular mechanical skill 
quickly brought him to their notice. 
Boyle at once attached him to himself, 
and, if we are to believe what Antony 
Wood tells us,* was glad to improve his 
foreign acquirements by receiving from 
the young servitor instruction in Euclid, 
and some much-needed light on the Car- 
tesian philosophy. What is more certain 
is, that Hooke constructed for him an air- 
pump vastly superior in design to that 
recently contrived at Magdeburg by Otto 
Guericke, and differing in no essential 
particular from that now in use. He 
further devised thirty different modes of 
flying, and emulated Archytas in the pro- 
duction of a “ module ” (we quote his own 
words), “which, by the help of springs 
and wings, raised and sustained itself in 
the air; but finding,” he adds, “by my 
own trials, and afterwards by calculation, 
that the muscles of a man’s body were 
not sufficient to do anything considerable 
of that kind, I applied my mind to con- 
trive a way to make artificial muscles, 
divers designs whereof I shewed also at 
the same time to Dr. Wilkins, then 
warden of Wadham College, but was in 
many of my trials frustrated of my expec- 
tations.” ¢ 

It may be conjectured that the failure 
of these attempts sufficed to convince the 
Icarus of Wadham of the impracticability 
of his projected lunar excursion, as well 
as to divert their author to less ambitious 
designs. The improvement of timepieces 
was then looked upon as the shortest road 
to the solution of the great practical prob- 
lem of finding the longitude at sea, and in 
this direction, accordingly, Hooke next 
turned his thoughts and his experiments. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of a 
contrivance for applying springs to regu- 

* Athene Oxonienses, vol. iv., p. 628. 


t+ The Life of Dr. Robert Hooke, Posthumous 
Works, p. iv. 
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late the movement of watches. For this 
important invention his friends endeav- 
ored to procure him a patent, which he, 
however, refused, being dissatisfied with 
the terms proposed; and it thus remained 
undivulged, and by many disbelieved in. 
But when, in 1675, Huyghens published, 
in the Fournal des Savants, his discovery 
of spiral watchsprings, Hooke _ indig- 
nantly claimed it as his own, incidentally 
attacking Oldenburg, then secretary of 
the Royal Society, with whom he was 
never on very civil terms. A sharp 
aper conflict ensued, Hooke (quite un- 
justifiably) accusing Oldenburg of “traf- 
ficking in intelligence,” and Oldenburg 
retaliating with the better-founded asser- 
tion that Hooke’s “ pendulum-watches ” 
could never be got to go; while Huy- 
ghens, who might well disdain to wrangle 
over so small a prize, stood aloof, and let 
the controversy rage. Hooke’s priority, 
as regards the principle, is unquestion- 
able; but it is equally unquestionable 
that the modification introduced by Huy- 
ghens first brought the improved time- 
pieces into general use. That modifica- 
tion was nothing more than the coiling 
into a spiral of a spring which, in Hooke’s 
design, had remained straight. So fine 
is the line drawn between failure and 
success. 

The history of this invention is, in 
brief, the history of Hooke’s life. He 
was a man whose brilliant qualities were 
neutralized one by the other. His ex- 
traordinary ingenuity was marred by his 
equally extraordinary versatility. His 
thoughts pursued each other in a rapid 
succession of vivid and original sugges- 
tions; but they found no halting-place on 
the way. He received them with rapture, 
but they wearied him if they stayed too 
long. He welcomed all, but made none 
his friend. He wanted that laborious 
passion of perfection, apart from which 
the progeny of invention is but a sterile 
brood. His mind was like a telescope 
without clockwork, which shows the mov- 
ing host of heaven, but cannot fix or ob- 
serve any individual star. Thus, his 
discoveries and investigations were usu- 
ally abandoned or postponed when on the 
point of completion. It was not until 
some other enquirer, Jess discursive or 
more discreet, added the finishing touches 
still wanting, that he became sensible of 
the full value of what he had neglected, 
and, with loud vociferations, stood on the 
highway of learning, crying “ Stop thief!” 
to the whole scientific world. Nor was 
his manner of conducting these contro- 





versies happier than his choice, of occa 
sions for them. His tone in argument 
was at all times dictatorial, and under 
excitement it was apt to become shrill. 
By his arrogance, he exasperated his ad- 
versaries ; by his irritability, he preju- 
diced his cause. Thus, when (as not 
unfrequently happened) he was in the 
right, he roused animosity; when he was 
in the wrong, he incurred discredit. 

But we anticipate our narrative. The 
foundation of the Royal Society opened 
to him the road to fortune and fame. 
Having raised his reputation by an able 
paper on capillary attraction, his name 
was placed on the first list of fellows, and 
on November 12, 1662, he was_ unani- 
mously elected curator of experiments, 
“with the thanks of the Society ordered 
to Mr. Boyle for dispensing with him for 
their use.” He had at this time entered 
on his twenty-ninth year, and had within 
him a spirit of fire, not indeed “ grossly,” 
but most inadequately “clad” in the 
corporeal “dimension” of his species. 
Pepys, who knew him well and rated him 
high, notes in his “ Diary,” that “Mr. 
Hooke is the most, and promises the 
least, of any man in the world that ever 
I saw.” His personal appearance, in- 
deed, was to the last degree deplorable. 
His figure was crooked, his limbs shrunk- 
en and emaciated, his aspect meagre, his 
carriage stooping. He wore his hair, 
which was of a dark brown color, hanging 
in long dishevelled locks over his face, 
and it was not until three years before his 
death that, conforming at last to the 
fashion of his time, he cut it off, and 
substituted a periwig. Up to the age of 
sixteen, he was said to have been straight, 
and he himself attributed his deformity 
to his excessive use when young of “in- 
curvating exercises,” such as working 
with a turning-lathe. Waller, his earliest 
biographer, tells us : — 


His eyes were gray and full, with a sharp, 
ingenious look whilst younger ; his nose but 
thin, of a moderate height and length; his 
mouth meanly wide, and upper lip thin; his 
chin sharp and forehead large ; his head of a 
middle size. . . . He went stooping and very 
fast, having but a light body to carry, and a 
great deal of spirits and activity, especially in 
his youth. He was of an active, restless, in- 
defatigable genius even almost to the last, and 
always slept little to his death, seldom going 
to sleep till two, three or four o’clock in the 
morning, and seldomer to bed, oftener con- 
tinuing his studies all night, and taking a short 
nap in the day. His temper was melancholy, 
mistrustful, and jealous, which more increased 
upon him with his years, . . . He had a pierc- 
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ing judgment into the dispositions of others, 
and would sometimes give shrewd guesses and 
smart characters.* 


The extreme parsimony, which the ne- 
cessities of his early life had rendered a 
virtue, degenerated, as years went on, 
into a weakness if not into a vice. After 
his death, a large iron chest, which it 
appeared by evident signs had lain undis- 
turbed for above thirty years, was discov- 
ered in his lodgings, and on being opened 
was found to contain several thousand 

unds in gold and silver, accumulated 
} him in the lucrative employment of 
surveyor for the rebuilding of the city 
after the fire of September 3, 1666. Thus 
he condemned himself to a life of sordid 
privation, while relegating to dust and 
cobwebs a treasure which he was too 
penurious to spend, and too busy even to 
enjoy the miser’s pleasure of counting. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of the multifarious and unceasing 
activity of Hooke’s intellectual life during 
the forty years of his connection with the 
Royal Society. It reflected the boundless 
but fortuitous curiosity of an age which 
had indeed realized the bold vaunt of its 
herald, by leaving the pillars of Hercules 
of ancient lore far behind; but now found 
itself, like Ulysses of old, embarked on a 
trackless ocean without any sure pilotage 
to the happy isles of renovated science. 
Hooke and his contemporaries were in- 
flamed with the unmeasured hopes and 
vast ambition of the Verulamian prophe- 
cies; but they began to be more and more 
conscious that the Verulamian method 
was but as the “golden path of rays” 
leading to the setting sun. They were 
haunted by the idea that nature was to 
be interrogated, not progressively or by 
instalments, but once for all, by a supreme 
inductive effort,t and they could not 
wholly relinquish the hope that they were 
destined to witness its consummation. 
They had been told to expand their souls 
to the measure of the universe, and they 
were unwilling to confess their inadequacy 
to the effort required of them. They 
were like men groping in the darkness 
for a door which they had but to throw 
wide, in order to find themselves in the 
full blaze of daylight; and they learned 
with reluctance that only by painful and 
prolonged exertions could they expect to 
open a chink here and there be a ray of 
twilight to enter. 


* Life, p. xxvii. 
. t Bacon, Preface to the “ Parasceve,” Works, vol. 
ley Ps 394 





This insensible change of front, as re- 
ards scientific method, is very clearly 
iscernible in Hooke’s writings. He be- 

gan life with hopes as large as and more 
defined than those of Bacon himself. 
Even before he left Oxford, he had pro- 
vided himself with what he called a “ me- 
chanical algebra,” which he regarded as 
an infallible guide to invention. This he 
afterwards expanded into an elaborate 
engine of discovery, competent, as he 
believed, to construct with certainty and 
swiftness an edifice of knowledge, here- 
tofore unmatched for vastness and dura- 
bility. The scheme, like all his more 
ambitious designs, remained incomplete, 
or, at most, was completed only in the 
mind of its author ; and the tract in which 
he describes it breaks off just as the mo- 
mentous secret is about to be disclosed. 
Whether it was that the difficulties in the 
way became more clear to him as he ad- 
vanced, and that he lost faith in his own 
means of removing them, or whether it 
was that his jealousy of disclosure over- 
balanced, at the critical moment, his ap- 
petite for fame, we shall never know. 
We do know, however, enough to show 
us that the revelation would have been 
valuable only as a gratification of our 
curiosity, and a8 throwing a singular light 
on the visions which haunted the morning 
of experimental science. 

The following extract from his essa 
on “ The Present State of Natural Phi 
osophy” briefly exposes his ideal of a 
method. He attempted, as will be seen, 
to come to closer quarters with the prob- 
lem than Bacon had done, and succeeded 
thereby in more clearly defining its insol- 
ubility. 

Some other kind of art for inquiry [he 
writes] * than what hath been hitherto made 
use of, must be discovered ; the intellect is not 
to be suffered to act without its helps, but is 
continually to be assisted by some method or 
engine, which shall be as a guide to regulate 
its actions, so as that it shall not be able to 
act amiss. Of this engine, no man except the 
incomparable Verulam hath had any thoughts, 
and he indeed hath promoted it to a very good 
pitch ; but there is yet somewhat more to be 
added, which he seemed to want time to com- 
plete. By this, as by that art of Algebra in 
Geometry, ’twill be very easy to proceed in 
any natural inquiry, regularly and certainly: 
and indeed it may not improperly be called a 
Philosophical Algebra, or an art of directing 
the mind in the search after philosophical 
truths, 


The first part only of this “ Algebra of 


* Posthumous Works, p. 6. 
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Discovery,” “ yoo the manner of 
preparing the mind, and furnishing it with 
fit materials to work on,” was written; the 
second, which should have set forth “the 
rules and methods of proceeding and op- 
erating with this so collected and qualified 
supellex,” remained in embryo. Hooke, 
like Bacon, set out with a classification of 
the errors incidental to humanity in its 
actual condition ; but his mode of rectify- 
ing them was a more patient and practical 
process than the “expurgation of the 
intellect,” preached by the philosophic 
chancellor. The senses are to be helped, 
he tells us, by skilfully constructed instru- 
ments, whereby their sphere of action 
may be enlarged, and their untutored im- 
pressions brought to the test of exact 
measurement and rigid calculation. The 
report of one sense must be corrected by 
comparison with that of the others, until 
“sensation is reduced toa standard,” and 
the mind is gradually informed with true 
notions of “things, as they are part of, 
and actors or patients in the universe, not 
only as they have this or that peculiar re- 
lation or influence on our own senses or 
selves.” 

The next step in the “ preparation” 

consisted in the compilation of a “ philo- 
sophical history,” comprising — 
a brief and plain account of a great store of 
choice and significant natural and artificial 
operations,’actions, and effects, ranged in a 
convenient order, and interwoven here and 
there with some short hints of accidental re- 
marks or theories, of corresponding or dis- 
agreeing received opinions, of doubts and 
queries, and the like; and indeed until this 
repository be pretty well stored with choice 
and sound materials, the work of raising new 
axioms or theories is not to be attempted, lest 
beginning without materials the whole design 
be given over in the middle.* 


The matter of such a history, he says 
further, is no less than the world; “ for 
there is no body or operation in the uni- 
verse that is not some way or other to be 
taken notice of in this great work.” And 
the programme which he proceeds to lay 
down in no way belies his promise. Fire, 
air, earth, and water ; light and darkness, 
heat and cold, gravity and levity, all the 
“prime sensible qualities ” of nature, find 
each its place in this stupendous mag- 
azine of knowledge. From ether to an- 
thracite, from a man to a mite or a mush- 
room, from dreams and influences to arts 
and sciences, from the starry firmament 
to the costermonger’s cart or the cobbler’s 


* Posthumous Works, p. 18. 





stall, no substance, quality, or accident is 
excluded. No natural process, no com- 
mercial product, but has its separate 
“history.” The despised handicrafts- 
man is to yield up his obscure secrets as 
well as the scientific artisan. A Dollond 
or a Steinheil is not more stimulating to 
the catholic curiosity of the natural his- 
torian than a Quince, a Bottom, or a Snug. 
Yet all this encyclopedic mass of infor- 
mation, infinite in ‘its subject, indefinite 
in its extent, expansive in its nature, 
Hooke tells us he “has very good reason 
to believe may be contained in much 
fewer words than the writings of divers 
single authors!” * This would, indeed, 
have been toimprison the liberated genius 
of knowledge within narrower limits than 
those of Aristotelian tradition. The seal, 
however, was broken; the vase was al- 
ready at the bottom of the sea, and it only 
remained to guide and propitiate a power 
which it was no longer possible to confine. 

The “ Philosophical History,” of which 
Hooke traced the gigantic plan, would, in 
fact, have included what we now under- 
stand as the whole body of inductive 
science, with a considerable margin of 
heterogeneous material, difficult of classi- 
fication, and more curious, perhaps, than 
useful. It would have included not only 
an enumeration of all possible phenomena, 
but the knowledge a the laws by which 
they are governed, and the causes by 
which they are produced. The natural 
historian was to be “knowing in hypoth- 
eses,” that he might set his facts in 
plausible sequence of cause and effect; 
he was to be a skilled mechanician, and 
an able mathematician, that he might in- 
vestigate their relations by experiment, 
and deduce the consequences of such re- 
lations by calculation. Hooke’s “helps 
of discovery” are but another form of 
Bacon’s “ prerogative instances ;” but it 
is significant that in the later system they 
appear in the preparatory stage, while in 
the earlier they form an integral part of the 
“ Organum” itself. The impossible was, 
in fact, relegated to a distant future, while 
the possible took possession of the pres- 
ent. The “raising of axioms,” and the 
discovery of “forms,” which were sup- 
posed to constitute the true business of 
the philosopher, were postponed in favor 
of the more modest task of setting facts 
in order, and connecting them by means 
of ideas. Thus natural philosophy, in the 
recondite sense in which it was under- 
stood by the theorists of the seventeenth 


* Posthumous Works, p. 21. 
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century, came, as time went on, to be 
more and more fully personated by her 
handmaiden, “natural history,” until at 
last the identity of the one was completely 
merged in that of the other. The inter- 
mediary whom they had admitted as a 
messenger of higher promise, they were 
compelled to take for better for worse. 
Like Malvolio, they had wooed the mis- 
tress; like Sir Toby, they wedded the 
maid. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this 
singular essay by transcribing some spec- 
imens of the queries directed by Hooke 
to future investigators. Even after the 
lapse of above two centuries, they strike 
us as suggestive and ingenious. Under 
the heading of ether, he asks : — 


Whether it permeates all bodies, be the 
medium of light, be the fluid body in which 
the air is but asa tincture? Whether it cause 
gravity, in the earth or other celestial bodies ? 


Of the atmosphere : — 


Whether it encompasseth the sun and plan- 
ets, and that each of them have a peculiar 
atmosphere, as well as they have a gravitating 
power? 

Whether the spots in the sun may not be 
clouds of smoke or vapors, raised up into that 
atmosphere ? 

Whether meteors have anything of fire in 
them, or whether the light may not be an effect 
of their rapid motion ?* 


Although Hooke’s “True Method” 
was not published until after his death, 
we may safely attribute it to an early stage 
of his career. He was aman whose ideas 
did not change, but were superseded. 
They retained their original form, but 
were crowded out of sight by the multi- 
tude of new arrivals. Now we have evi- 
dence to show that, without wholly aban- 
doning his early faith in the efficacy of 
his “ Philosophical Algebra,” his confi- 
dence in an approaching renovation of 
science was replaced, later in life, by a 
conviction of its infinite complexity and 
extent. In the preface to a volume of 
lectures, published in 1674, he says: — 


For as there is scarce one subject of millions 
that may be pitched upon, but to write an 
exact and complete history thereof would re- 
quire the whole time and attention of a man’s 
life, and some thousands of inventions and 
observations to accomplish it : so on the other 
side no man is able to say that he will com- 
plete this or that inquiry, whatever it be, (the 
greatest part of invention being but a lucky 
hit of chance for the most part not in our own 
power). ’Twill be much better, therefore, to 


* Posthumous Works, p. 29. 


embrace the influences of Providence, and to 
be diligent in the inquiry of everything we 
meet with. For we shall quickly find that the 
number of considerable observations and in- 
ventions this way collected, will a hundredfold 
outstrip those that are found by design. No 
man but hath some lucky hits and useful 
thoughts on this or that subject he is con- 
versant about, the regarding and communi- 
cating of which might be a means to other 
persons highly to improve them. ... This 
way is also more grateful to both the writer 
and the reader, who proceed with a fresh 
stomach upon variety, but would be weary and 
dull’d if necessitated to dwell too long upon 
one subject.* 


Thus we see that discovery, which 
speculation had proclaimed to be the in- 
fallible result of system, was by experi- 
ence declared to be the lucky outcome of 
chance. Investigators had previously 
been commanded to march in a compact 
army along the highway of method 
towards the metropolis of knowledge; 
they were now warned to disperse in all 
possible directions into the wilderness of 
phenomena, and beat the bushes of na- 
ture for what game they might contain. 
That one view was equally misleading 
with the other is obvious ; that one should 
form the reaction from the other was in- 
evitable. Hooke’s reasons for discur- 
siveness were not so much the guide of 
his conduct as its apology. His position 
as curator of experiments to a body in- 
ordinately greedy of scientific novelty 
suggested a wide range of subjects for 
enquiry, which his native versatility in- 
duced him to embrace to its fullest extent. 
The journals and registers of the Royal 
Society alone convey, by their records, 
an adequate idea of his prodigious activity 
of mind, fertility of resource, and experi- 
mental skill. Astronomy, optics, acous- 
tics, thermotics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
magnetism, and chemistry ; geology, phys- 
iology, meteorology, and psychology, all 
in turn engaged his attention, and all 
in turn received illustrations from his 
sagacity, and impulses from his zeal. Of 
all men who ever lived, he was perhaps 
the most prolific in mechanical invention. 
New instruments, or useful modifications 
of those already in use, flowed from him 
by the dozen. An arithmetical machine, 
a triple writing-machine, a deep-sea sound- 
ing machine, a wind-gauge, rain-gauge, 
hygrometer and odometer, a system of 
telescopic telegraphy, a ‘“ water-poise,” 
a “ weather-clock,” and a species of micro- 





* An Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth. 
London, 1674. 








pane. were all due to his ingenuity ; 
esides important improvements in as- 
tronomical and other instruments — tele- 
scopes, quadrants, micrometers, diving- 
bells, barometers, thermometers, and 
balances. He speculated curiously on 
memory, and calculated the number of 
ideas of which the human mind is suscep- 
tible, estimating it at three thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five million, seven hun- 
dred and sixty thousand! He constructed 
a model for the rebuilding of London after 
the great fire, which was approved, al- 
though not adopted; and was the archi- 
tect of Hoxton Hospital and other build- 
ings. He read before the Royal Society 
commentaries on Ovid’s ‘“ Metamor- 
phoses,” Plato’s “ Atlantis,” and Hanno’s 
“ Periplus,” interpolating these critical 
excursions between geological theories 
and astronomical observations. To him 
was due the ingenious idea of measuring 
the force of gravity at different altitudes 
by the rate A vibration of a pendulum of 
a given length; as well as the determina- 
tion (so far as the actual state of chemical 
knowledge permitted it to be determined) 
of the true function of the air in combus- 
tion and respiration. His zeal carried 
him to the length of making, in an ex- 
hausted receiver, his own person the sub- 
ject of his observations—‘“the only 
experiment of that kind,” his biographer 
naively remarks, “I think ever tried.” 

At the present time, when weather 
prophecies have come to form a recognized 
part of our complex social machinery, it 
would be ungrateful to omit noticing that 
Hooke was the first to propose a scien- 
tific system of meteorological forecasting. 
His scheme, as might be expected, had 
for its basis the close association (re- 
marked by him among the earliest) of 
changes of weather with barometrical 
variations ; “ which,” he writes to Boyle, 
October 6, 1664, 


if it continue to doas I have hitherto observed 
it, I hope it will help us one step towards the 
raising a theorical pillar or pyramid, from the 
top of which, when raised and ascended, we 
may be able to see the mutations of the weather 
at some distance, before they approach us; 
and thereby being able to predict and fore- 
warn, many dangers may be prevented, and 
the good of mankind very much promoted.* 


The means recominended by him for 
the furtherance of this noteworthy object 
were the same in principle as those now 
in use at all the meteorological observato- 
ries of Europe and America. Two hun- 


* Boyle’s Works, vol. vi., p. 492. 
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dred years, however, had to elapse before 
they could be profitably employed. In 
his “ Method for making a History of the 
Weather,” * the attention of observers is 
especially directed to the following “ par- 
ticulars,” as “requisite for the raising of 
axioms whereby the cause or laws of 
weather may be found out.” 1. The 
strength and quarter of the winds. 2. 
The degrees of heat and cold. 3. The 
degrees of dryness and moisture observed 
with a hygroscepe “made with the sin- 
gle beard of a wild oat perfectly ripe, set 
upright and headed with an index.” 4, 
The degrees of pressure of the air. 5. 
The constitution and face of the sky. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that our 
present system of meteorological observa- 
tions corresponds with tolerable accuracy 
to Bacon’s notion of how a “history ” of 
any special branch of physics should be 
compiled; with this difference in result, 
that, instead of arriving at “ axioms ” and 
“forms,” we have as yet obtained only a 
set of empirical rules which, however 
practically useful, can scarcely be said to 
constitute a science. 


Discoursed with Mr. Hooke [Pepys wrote, 
August 8, 1666] about the nature of sounds, 
and he did make me understand the nature of 
musicall sounds made by strings, mighty pret- 
tily ; and told me that having come to a certain 
number of vibrations proper to make any tone, 
he is able to tell how many strokes a fly makes 
with her wings (those flies that hum in their 
flying) by the note that it answers to in musique, 
during their flying. That, I suppose, is a little 
too much refined, but his discourse in general 
of sound was mighty fine.t 


Notwithstanding Mr. Pepys’s scepti- 
cism, Hooke was on this occasion not 
“refining” overmuch. He exhibited in 
1681 an instrument (with the principle of 
which he had doubtless long been ac- 
quainted) for counting the pulsations of 
sound, which seems to have been virtually 
identical with that now known as “Sa- 
vart’s wheel.” He also anticipated Chlad- 
ni’s celebrated experiment by strewing 
flour on a vibrating glass bell, thus pre- 
senting to the eye, as it were, a picture of 
the configuration of rest and motion on its 
surface. it was one of his favorite ideas 
that, by some future discovery, the sense 
of hearing would be reinforced as prodi- 

iously as the sense of sight had already 
en by the telescope —an intuition sin- 
gularly realized by the recent invention of 
the telephone. “It has not yet been 


* Published by Sprat, History of the Royal Soci- 


ety, BE, 173. ; : 
t Pepys’s Diary, vol. iv., p. 43. Bright's ed. 
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thoroughly examined,” he wrote in 1664,* 
“how far Otocousticons may be improved, 
nor what other ways there may be of 
quickening our hearing, or conveying 
sound through other bodies than the air.” 
“ By very casual trials,” he tells us else- 
where, he had made some progress in this 
direction, and was by no means convinced 
that they might not be prosecuted so far 
as to render audible noises made at the 
distance of the planets! Although ac- 
knowledging that to his own prejudices 
this seemed “a very extravagant conjec- 
ture,” “ yet methinks,” he adds, “ I should 
have had the same thoughts of a conjec- 
ture to find out a help for the eye to see 
the smaller parts and rocks of the moon,” 
and “ would fain persuade myself against 
concluding or building on the impossibil- 
ity of such things as I am not able de- 
monstrably to prove not possible.” t¢ 

Of Hooke’s private and personal his- 
tory there is little to be recorded. His 
life might almost be comprised in two 
words — experiments and controversies. 
In 1664, Sir John Cutler instituted, espe- 
cially for his benefit, a mechanical lecture- 
ship of 50/. a year; in the following year 
he was appointed to the professorship of 
aang ag ¢ founded by Sir Thomas Gres- 

am in 1575. His services as curator 
were remunerated by an annual stipend 
of 30/., not perhaps very regularly paid, 
since we hear, on one occasion, that both 
he and Halley were offered, in lieu of 
their respective salaries, an equivalent 
number of copies of that unlucky “ His- 
tory of Fishes,” by the publication of 
which the Royal Society had drained their 
finances and cumbered their shelves. The 
famous controversy between Hooke and 
Hevelius on the subject of plain or tele- 
scopic sights, which agitated the learned 
world of Europe during many years, has 
long ago sunk into a silence we need not 
disturb. Hevelius was in the wrong and 
obstinate ; Hooke was in the right, but 
offensive. Astronomers in general seemed 
disposed to prefer some slight uncertainty 
as to the position of the stars to being 
bullied into precision by the magisterial 


‘little hunchback of Gresham College. 


The dispute remained long in the condi- 
tion of a smouldering flame, with out- 
breaks of argument at distant intervals, 
and Halley’s mission of conciliation in 


* Micrographia, Preface. 

t Of the True Method of Building a Solid Philoso- 
phy, Posthumous Works, p. 39. 
_ + Hooke read the Gresham Lectures on Astronomy 
in 1664-5, during the absence in Italy of Professor 
meee but never occupied that chair except as locum 

nens. 


LIVING AGE. 
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1679 helped to soothe the vanity of the 
irritated philosopher of Dantzic, but did 
not tend to rectify his method. 

We now come to the relations of Hooke 
with Newton. The first collision between 
these two remarkable men occurred on 
the subject of their respective optical dis- 
coveries. Hooke’s merits in this direc- 
tion were very considerable. He was the 
first to propound that view as to the na- 
ture of light now universally accepted 
under the name of the “undulatory theo- 
ry.” He held that light is a “ very short, 
vibrative motion,” originating in an agita- 
tion of the minute particles of the lumin- 
ous body, and propagated through a per- 
fectly homogeneous and elastic medium 
“by direct or straight lines, extended 
every way, like rays from the centre of a 
sphere, . . . just after the same manner 
(though indefinitely swifter) as the waves 
or rings on the surface of the water do 
swell into bigger and bigger circles about 
a point of it, where by the sinking of a 
stone the motion was begun.” * 

Further, he hit upon the principle of 
“interference,” which, neglected by Huy- 
ghens and ignored by Newton, was des- 
tined, in the hands of Young and Fresnel, 
to afford demonstrative proof of the truth 
of the hypothesis roughly sketched by 
Hooke. In his “ Micrographia” (justly 
styled by Pepys “a most excellent piece ”) 
he described, besides a series of beauti- 
ful observations with the microscope, the 
phenomenon known in optical treatises 
as the “colors of thin plates,” and with 
singular sagacity declared it to form the 
experimentum crucis as regards chromatic 
light. These “fantastical” tints (which 
we may recognize every summer’s day in 
the iridescent glancing of some insect’s 
wing) Hooke diligently examined in soap- 
bubbles, in “muscovy-glass ” (mica), in 
metallic films, and other similar sub- 
stances. His explanation of what he ob- 
served contains a remarkable, although 
necessarily imperfect, approximation toa 
cardinal truth in optics. By a double 
reflection from two closely adjacent sur- 
faces, he tells us,f the rays of light are 
broken up into “confused or duplicated 
pulses,” changing in tint with the varying 
thickness of the reflecting film. Thus, 
“colors begin to appear, when the pulses 
of light are blended so well and so near 
together that the sense takes them for 
one.” t According to the modern doc- 
trine of “interference,” waves of light, 

ao , 
a 
+ Posthumous Works, p. 190. 
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open each other at the distance of 
alf an undulation, mutually destroy each 
other, and produce darkness. But, be- 
cause difference of color means difference 
of wave-length, a doubly-reflecting surface, 
by destroying or reinforcing, according to 
its varying thickness, undulations of cer- 
tain lengths, may pr white light into the 
prismatic rays of which it is composed, 
and thus produces the appearances char- 
acteristic of “thin plates.” 

The flaw in Hooke’s theory was his 
erroneous idea as to the nature of color. 
And on this point we are unable to défend 
him from the charge of culpable igno- 
rance. The true view was proposed to 
him, and he deliberately rejected it. The 
keystone of the arch he had attempted to 
build was offered to him, and he declined 
to set it in its place. On February 8, 
1672, Newton’s memorable paper on the 
composition of white light was read be- 
fore the Royal Society. Had Hooke 
frankly oy os the discovery, and ap- 
plied it as a bulwark to his own tottering 
hypothesis, his name would doubtless have 
sounded louder in the ears of posterity. 
But here his moral failings, as well as his 
intellectual shortcomings, interposed. He 
was, primarily, an experimentalist. His 
delight was rather in the things than in 
the thoughts of nature. The intimate 
relations of objects were of less account 
in his eyes than their external operation 
on the senses. Add to this the utilitarian 
tendency impressed upon physical re- 
searches by the Baconian precepts. In 
the preface to the “ Micrographia ” Hooke 
described as follows the purposes of the 
Royal Society: ‘They do not wholly 
reject experiments of mere light and 
theory, but they principally aim at such, 
whose application will improve and facili- 
tate the present way of manual arts.” 
And similar declarations were made by 
Boyle and other leading men of the time. 
Thus, in Hooke’s apprehension, the razson 
a’étre of an hypothesis was not so much 
to suggest a physical connection of facts 
as to provide a convenient classification 
of experiments, and its most essential 
quality that it should be plausible, not 
that it should be true. 

His judgment was besides warped, 
even more than that of most men, by that 
intellectual egotism which, if it sometimes 
acts as a spur to progress, more often 

erforms the office of a drag. His self- 

ove blinded him to the real merits of 
his competitors. His own speculations 
loomed so large before him as to exclude 


Newton acknowledged that if he saw far- 
ther than most men, it was “ by standing 
on the shoulders of giants.” Hooke 
thought his own mental stature sufficient 
to entitle him to reject such extraneous 
aids. He accordingly set aside without 
hesitation Newton’s discovery, offering his 
criticisms, not indeed discourteously, but 
with a certain air of superiority which not 
a little galled his sensitive antagonist. 
Matters were aggravated three years later 
when Newton published his beautiful ex- 
planation, on the emission hypothesis, of 
the colors of thin plates. Hooke declared 
“that the main of it was contained in the 
‘ Micrographia,’” a remark extremely 
offensive to Newton, who, however, with 
his usual careful justice, immediate] 
extended his somewhat scanty acknowl- 
edgment of his rival’s labors, by defining 
with scrupulous accuracy the measure in 
which he was indebted to him. That 
Hooke was not devoid of generous senti- 
ments appears from a letter which he 
wrote about this time to Newton, propos- 
ing a private correspondence on _philo- 
sophical subjects.* In it he acknowl- 
edges the superior abilities of the great 
mathematician, professes a dislike to con- 
tention, and hints that their relations had 
been embittered by the machinations of 
ill-disposed persons. (Oldenburg is evi- 
dently indicated.) Newton’s reply was 
conceived in a corresponding spirit; but 
the harmony thus established was unhap- 
pily not lasting. 

The problem of gravity was the su- 
preme question of that time. It stood 
first among the orders of the day of the 
scientific council. It was instinctivel 
felt that until it should be disposed of, 
no real progress could be made in physi- 
cal knowledge. And, slowly but surely, 
the way was being prepared for a great 
discovery. Galileo had made Newton 
possible. Men’s ideas were gradually 
clarifying ; the great cosmical analogies, 
now so familiar, were step by step emerg- 
ing out of the dusk of ignorance; anti- 
quated prepossessions were sinking, in a 
sediment of cloudy cavil, out of sight. 


earth to heaven; the old gratuitous sepa- 
ration between the starry firmament over 
our heads and the solid globe under our 
feet was abolished by acclamation; and 
it was felt that the coming law, to be valid, 
must embrace in its operation the whole 
of the visible universe. Towards this 
consummation Gilbert contributed some- 





from his field of view those of every other. 


* Brewster, Life of Newton, vol. i., p. 138 
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thing by his theory of universal magnet- 
ism; and Galileo, as well as Bacon and 
Horrocks, foresaw that in this direction 
lay the coveted secret. In 1645 the Abbé 
Boulliau (Bullialdus) actually announced * 
that the force by which the sun holds 
the planets in their orbits must vary as 
the inverse square of their distance from 
him; in 1666 Borelli published at Flor- 
ence some {ree speculations on the 
subject; t in England, Wallis, Wren, and 
Halley, all eagerly scanned the ques- 
tion, and all arrived at close approxima- 
tions to the truth. But it was undoubt- 
edly Hooke whose arrow flew nearest 
to the mark. The first definite proposal 
of the planetary revolutions as a problem 
in mechanics is due to him; and it has 
been immemorially held that Arudens 
questio est dimidium scientia. In a 
paper on gravity, presented by him to the 
Royal Society, March 21, 1666, the fol- 
lowing noteworthy passage occurs : — 


If such a principle (central attraction) be 
supposed, all the phenomena of the planets 
seem possible to be explained by the common 
principle of mechanic motions ; and possibly 
the prosecuting this speculation may give us a 
true hypothesis of their motion, and from some 
few observations, their motions may be so far 
brought to a certainty, that we may be able to 
calculate them to the greatest exactness and 
certainty that can be desired. 


On this matter, at least, Hooke’s ideas 
were persistent and progressive. In 1674 
he announced a forthcoming “system of 
the world, answering in all things to the 
common rules of mechanical motions, and 
founded on the three following supposi- 
tions :— 


First, that all celestial bodies whatsoever 
have an attraction or gravitating power towards 
their own centres, whereby they attract not 
only their own parts ... but also all the 
other celestial bodies that are within the 
sphere of their activity. Second, that all bodies 
whatsoever that are put into a direct and simple 
motion, will so continue to move forward ina 
straight line till they are, by some other effec- 
tual powers, deflected and sent into a motion 
describing a circle, ellipsis, or some other more 
compounded curve line. Zhird, that these 
attractive powers are so much the more pow- 
erful in operating by how much the nearer the 
body wrought upon is to their own centres. 
Now, what these several degrees are, I have 
not yet experimentally verified, but it is a no- 
tion which, if fully prosecuted, as it ought to 


* Astronomia Philolaica, Paris, 1645. 


+ Theorice Mediceorum Planetarum. Florence, 


be, will mightily assist the astronomer to re- 
duce all the celestial motions to a certain rule, 
which I doubt will never be done without it. 
But this I durst promise the undertaker, that 
he will find all the great motions of the world 
to be influenced by this principle, and that the 
true understanding thereof will be the true 
perfection of astronomy.* 


Our readers will perceive that he was 
at this time still at fault as to the rate of 
decrease of the central force; but, some 
years later, this too was divined by him 
— divined, not demonstrated. In 1679 he 
wrote to Newton, suggesting the law of 
inverse squares, or “reciprocal duplicate 
proportion,” and it was this letter which 
led the Cambridge philosopher to “re- 
sume his former thoughts concerning the 
moon.”¢ He first, as is well known, 
attempted the problem of assimilating 
the force of gravity at the earth’s surface 
to the deflecting power exerted on the 
moon’s orbital motion, in 1665, when he 
“ gathered ’ the duplicate proportion from 
Kepler’s third law; but the defective 
data then at his command obliged him to 
suspend his speculations. Now, with the 
results of Picard’s improved degree 
measurement in his hands, he once more 
set his gigantic powers to their equally 
gigantic task. Having made some prog- 
ress with the calculations, he, however, 
again “threw them by, being upon other 
studies ;” ¢ and it required a further fillip 
to induce him to complete them. It was 
given thus. 

One January day in 1684, Edmund 
Halley, a young and rising astronomer, 
having independently worked out the 
great problem so far as to perceive the 
necessity for the ratio of inverse squares, 
came to town from Islington, and, falling 
into discourse with Wren and Hooke on 
the subject, the latter “ affirmed that upon 
that principle all the laws of the celestial 
motions were to be demonstrated, and 
that he himself had done it. I declared,” 
continues Halley,§ “the ill success of my 
attempts, and Sir Christopher, to encour- 
age the enquiry, said that he would give 
Mr. Hooke some two months’ time to 
bring him a convincing demonstration 
thereof, and besides the honor, he of us 
that did it should have of him a present 
of a book of forty shillings. Mr. Hooke 
then said he had it, but should conceal it 


* An Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth, p. 
28. ; 

t Brewster, Life of Newton, vol. i., p. 291. 

¢ Letter to Halley, quoted by Brewster, vol. i., p. 





292. 
§ Letter to Newton, quoted by Brewster, vol. i., p. 
293, note, 
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for some time, that others trying and 
failing might know how to value it when 
he should make it public. However, I 
remember that Sir Christopher was little 
satisfied that he could do it, and though 
Mr. Hooke then promised to show it him, 
I do not find that in that particular he 
has been so good as his word.” 

The two months’ interval allowed by 
Wren for the production of the desired 
solution elapsed four times over, and 
Hooke made no sign. Then, at last, 
Halley started for Cambridge, and laid 
the difficulty before Newton. In after 
life he was accustomed to boast that “he 
had been the Ulysses who produced this 
Achilles.” * For the result of his visit 
was the “Principia.” 

The most painful passage in Hooke’s 
life now comes before us. When the 
first book of his rival’s immortal work 
was, on April 28, 1686, received by the 
Royal Society with the applause which it 
deserved, he was unable to restrain his 
jealous disappointment within the bounds 
of moderation or decency. He quarrelled 
with the president for overlooking his 
prior claims; he endeavored to persuade 
the members that Newton was indebted 
to him for the first hint of a discovery 
which he pretended was but a small part 
of what he himself had conceived, and 
was engaged in perfecting; he did not 
attempt to conceal that he regarded New- 
ton’s triumph in the light of a personal 
injury. When this “strange carriage” 
was reported (probably with some exag- 
geration) to Newton, he was, not unrea- 
sonably, incensed, and wrote to Halley 
concerning it in somewhat acrimonious 
terms. Halley, who seems to have acted 
throughout a very creditable part, replied 
by urging that Hooke’s conduct had been 
represented in worse colors than it de- 
served; whereupon Newton not only 
expressed his regret for the angry “ post- 
script to his last,” but agreed, with the 
view of “ composing the dispute,” to insert 
into the text of his book the following 
acknowledgment : — 

“The inverse law of gravity holds in 
all the celestial motions, as was discovered 
also independently by my countrymen 
Wren, Hooke, and Halley.” ¢ 

How far Hooke was pacified by this 
concession does not appear; but there is 
evidence that he continued, although in a 
lower key, to claim ownership in the dis- 


* Brewster, Life of Newton, vol. i., p. 298. 

t Scholium to the Fourth Proposition in First Book 
of Principia. Brewster, Life of Newton, vol. i., p. 
311. 





covery of gravity. It was, indeed, difficult 
for him to see with equanimity the great 
scientific prize of the century, which he 
had set before him as the crowning glory 
of his own career, carried off before his 
eyes by a swifter competitor; and he 
could not be expected to recognize, what 
to us is evident enough, that his powers 
were wholly unequal to the unique achieve- 
ment of his rival. The intuition of a dis- 
covery is one thing, its demonstration 
another; and while the one excites our 
interest and curiosity, it is to the other 
that we justly apportion our unqualified 
admiration. 

Between Hooke and Newton no further 
intercourse seems at any time to have 
been set on foot. If Hooke was jealous 
of Newton, Newton was perhaps some- 
what ungenerous towards Hooke. He 
recognized his merits with reluctance, and 
acknowledged his inventions only by com- 
pulsion. Broils and disquietudes, and 
the fomentors and originators thereof, 
were in truth odious to him; and he was 
at all times disposed to conceal a dis- 
covery, rather than risk a controversy. 
“ Philosophy,” he wrote to Halley,* “is 
such an impertinently litigious lady, that 
a man had as good be engaged in lawsuits 
as have to do with her.” Thus the tur- 
moil raised by Hooke on the appearance 
of the first part of the “ Principia” in- 
spired him with so deep a disgust that he 
seriously contemplated suppressing the 
remainder; and he could never be induced 
to publish his work on optics until the 
death of his unquiet opponent had secured 
for ita senna reception. But the most 
significant fact as regards the relations of 
these two men is that Newton, who dur- 
ing Hooke’s lifetime had never sat at the 
council table of the Royal Society, was, 
only a few months after his decease, 
elected both to that position and the still 
higher one of president, on the same day, 
November 30, 1703. 

Not much now remains to be said. 
Hooke’s growing infirmities of mind and 
body condemned him to isolation; and 
isolation is the chosen ally of eccentricity. 
Repeated disappointments had aggravated 
the inherent moroseness of his disposi- 
tion ; increasing ill-health soured his nat- 
urally irritable temper; and the death, in 
1687, of his niece, Mrs. Grace Hooke — 
probably the only person in the world for 
whom he entertained a sincere attach- 
ment — broke the last link uniting him to 


* Letter of June 20, 1686, Biographia Britannica, 
art. Halley. 
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every-day humanity. Still he pursued his 
or with a feverish energy that 
age and sickness seemed rather to stimu- 
late than to quell. His jealousy of piratical 
appropriation increased, with advancing 
years, almost to a mania; he enveloped 
is researches in a mysterious reserve ; 
and many of the discoveries which he 
professed to have made, descended with 
him into the grave. Amongst these were 
a means of finding the longitude at sea, 
and a secret for perfecting all kinds of 
optical instruments. It might be conjec- 
tured, from the small size of some tele- 
scopes used by him, that this latter 
invention approached that of achromatism 
(made by Dollond in the middle of the 
following century); but, on the other 
hand, we find him laying it down as an 
axiom, that inaseneedl power could only 
be obtained by increased focal length; 
and he is even said to have entertained 
as a possibility the construction of an in- 
strument ten thousand feet long, which 
should bring into view the inhabitants of 
the moon! We cannot, indeed, take his 
own word for his performances. He was 
probably not deliberately untruthful; but 
he was sanguine as well as vain, and apt 
to discourse largely of results, towards 
which imagination pointed, but which 
reason had not yet grasped. The Royal 
Society, at any rate, so far believed his 
professions, as to make him, in 1696, a 
grant for the purpose of completing his 
researches, and recording his discoveries. 
The remaining years of his life and his 
failing physical powers were dedicated, 
with almost insane zeal, to the task of 
raising an adequate monument to his 
experimental genius. Disease was pow- 
erless to divert him from his purpose; 
fatigue never seemed to approach him. 
Day after day, and night after night, he 
meditated, experimented, invented. For 
several years before his death, he was 
said never to have undressed or gone to 
bed. His limbs swelled, his brain reeled, 
his very eyesight failed; but still he 
worked, and wrote, and dreamed of im- 
mortality. At length a summons came 
which he was powerless to resist. He 
died on March 3, 1703, unloved, unla- 
mented, and, at least in his own apprehen- 
sion, unrecognized. He died, as he had 
lived, haunted by unfulfilled hopes, and 
deluded with abortive projects. In the 
midst of voluntary destitution, he had 
cherished a magnificent design for the 
endowment of the Royal Society. But he 
left no testamentary disposition of his 
hoarded wealth, which proved as barren 





1 his death as it had been during his 
life. 

Imprisoned in his own egotism, he did 
not know how tocontribute his quota gen- 
erously to the long day’s labor of human- 
ity. He sought to set his trademark on 
every thought. He would have desired a 
patent of protection for every experiment. 
His work was in consequence visited with 
the curse of sterility. A slave to meum 
and ¢#um— in his own words, “ the great 
rudder of human affairs” — his peevish 
reclamations were met with the inexora- 
ble Sic vos non vobis of ironical destiny. 
Of the innumerable inventions which he 
originated, scarcely one has been asso- 
ciated with his name. His suggestions 
bore fruit in the hands of others. His 
ideas were appropriated and perfected by 
his rivals. His experiments conferred 
lustre on his successors. By tacit con- 
sent, his intellectual inheritance was di- 
vided, and his claims ignored. Newton 
took up the theory of light where he 
abandoned it, and left him far behind in 
the momentous search for the law of 
gravitation. Mayow carried forward the 
investigations which he had set on foot as 
to the purpose subserved by the air in 
respiration.* His method was used by 
Picard in 1670, with striking success, in 
his new measurement of the earth. His 
observations formed the basis upon which 
Bradley founded, in 1728, his discovery of 
the aberration of light. That his repeated 
disappointments and mischances were in 
any degree attributable to his own defi- 
ciencies, naturally did not occur to him. 
It was simpler and more consolatory to 
set them down to the prevalent malignity 
and injustice of mankind. Hence the 
deepening shade of misanthropy which 
enveloped in saturnine reserve the later 
years of his life. 

Nevertheless, Hooke was, in spite of 
conspicuous defects, by no means a bad 
man. His morals were irreproachable, 
his diligence was untiring, and his relig- 
ious sentiments seem to have been un- 
feignedly devout. His faults were warp- 
ings of the mind, closely dependent, per- 
haps, on his unfortunate physical consti- 
tution. In spirit, as well as in person, 
nature had set him somewhat awry. 
“ Certainly,” writes Bacon, “there is a 
consent between the body and the mind; 
and where nature erreth in the one, she 
ventureth in the other. (Udi peccat in 
uno, periclitatur in altero.)’ It was his 


* For an interesting account of Mayow’s experi- 
ments, see Miss Buckley’s “‘ Short History of Science,” 
P» 131 
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misfortune that he could neither win sym- 
pathy nor inspire pity. His talents 
earned for him patronage; but his pecul- 
jarities repelled friendship. He lived 
sixty-eight years without attaching to him- 
self a single human being, and died only 
to make room for his rival. And yet his 
intellectual qualities did not demand ad- 
miration more than his moral failings 
claimed tenderness. For surely infirmity 
has been rarely combined with genius in 
more painful and pitiable guise than in 
Robert Hooke. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHILE the small party of soldiers were 
employed in attracting the attention of 
the inhabitants to the meaningless parade 
of taking down the offer of reward and 
replacing it by the announcement of dis- 
covery, the larger portion of their com- 

any had already entered Uncle Zebedee’s 
oh and seized upon Jerrem, their ob- 
ject being to avoid any defence on the 
part of the neighbors, which Adam, with 
a view of preventing further search be- 
ing made in the house, had assured them 
was certain to take place unless they 
could find a means of very speedily 
effecting their purpose. Although little 
disposed to be influenced by any of his 
suggestions, the force of this one was 
greatly strengthened by the necessity of 
dividing themselves into two parties, one 
of which must take Adam on, while the 
other returned to Polperro to seize the 
prisoner. And this they managed with 
such promptitude that in less than ten 
minutes they had entered the house and 
had dragged out Jerrem, who, half stupe- 
fied, was pinioned and marched off before 
he was sufficiently aroused to thoroughly 
comprehend or realize his situation. 

The tattoo of the drums announced to 
the men on the quay that the capture was 
effected, and the party, hurrying off by 
the Warren, had joined their comrades 
already half up Talland lane, before those 
who had been spectators of one calamit 
could exchange their evil tidings wit 
those who had witnessed the other. 

Yes, Jerrem was gone — led off to dis- 
grace, maybe to death, through the treach- 
ery of his shipmate, his comrade, his — 
all but in blood — brother. What would 
come next? Ghastly fears crowded in 





upon all present. Vengeance grew rank, 
hatred spread out on all sides: the earth 
thirsted for his blood, and the air was 
thick with curses showered on his name. 
Even Joan turned relentless and flun 

pity from her heart; while old Zebedee, 
stung to the quick by the odium brought 
upon his name, disowned Adam for his 
son and took God to witness that so’ long 
as life remained every farthing he pos- 
sessed should be spent in saving Jerrem. 

At early dawn of the next day, Joan, at 
the instance of her uncle and in company 
with several trusty friends, set off first for 
Liskeard, and then, if need be, to get on 
to Plymouth or to Bodmin, at one of 
which places Jerrem, they said, was cer- 
tain to be tried. Bodmin jail and Ply- 
mouth clink had both been familiar in 
days gone by to many who still lived to 
tell their tales and give their experience, 
and schemes were already abroad to put 
the larger boats on wheels, so that, if 
Bodmin were selected, conveyances might 
be supplied by which the mass of the 
people could be transported there and see 
fair play dealt out to their comrade. 

But days went by without Joan coming 
back, and Eve, who was left behind to 
look after Uncle Zebedee, had to sit and 
listen to the terrible outpourings of wrath 
against his son to which the old man gave 
vent in the presence of his neighbors, and 
see the more heartrending desolation of 
spirit which bowed him to the ground 
when no strange eye was near to witness 
his weight of woe. 

So entirely had the chain of circum- 
stances overpowered Eve that this climax 
of disaster seemed to have sealed up the 
flow of her emotions; and listening to 
and looking at the tears, exclamations, 
sighs, and groans with which the excita- 
ble, sympathetic Cornish folk expressed 
their anguish and their indignation, she 
asked herself, Had all feeling left her? 
Did she no longer care what happened to 
herself or anybody around her? Was it 
nothing to her that her life was, as it were, 
at an end, her future blighted, her hopes 
dead, her lover disgraced, reviled, dis- 
owned and denounced by his own father 
and his own family? Any way, she 
could find no tears to bewail her sad fate 
in, no sighs to relieve her burdened heart, 
no groans to ease her desolate spirit: all 
was chaos, over which two dark shadows 
moved — the spectral forms of herself and 
Adam. 

“Uncle, what do you think’s become of 
him? where can he have gone to?” Eve 
asked one night as, no longer afraid of 
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his neighbors seeing him, the old man 
tore off the armor under which in their 
presence he concealed every softer feel- 
ing. 

“To bottom o’ sae, clane gone out o’ 
the warld, I hope, where I wishes I was 
too,” groaned Zebedee. ‘ Awh! to think 
e’er a boy o’ mine should ha’ sarved us 
so!—that he us counted ’bove all other 
flesh and blood should ha’ bin the whiles 
carryin’ "bout the heart of a fausse Judas 
in his body!” 

“ Perhaps he was mad,” said Eve, drop- 
ping her voice in terror of the suggestion. 

“Lord send I could see un ravin’!” 
cried Zebedee. “Why,” he added, his 
voice breaking under the pictured joy, 
“Td thraw mysel’ ’pon un and hug un to 
me close, though he tored out my heart 
*pon the spot for ’t. Naw, lass, naw,” he 
sighed, “he ain’t mad: ’tis the devil has 
seazed hold on un somehow : that’s what’s 
brought un to this.” 

“* Didn’t he say nothing that seems now 
as if he’d told you that night what he 
meant to do?” urged Eve. 

*“ Naw, nothin’,’ 

“ And you didn’t say anything to him, 
did you?” 

“Iss, there ’tis: that’s what sticks by 
me and shaws me plain the vengeance 
that was in un,’cos I tawld un that us was 
tryin’ to dale double, so as to manage for 
Jerrem to stale away.” 

“You didn’t tell him about the sol- 
dier?” faltered Eve. “ No, you couldn’t, 
because you didn’t know anything about 
it yourself, did you?” 

“Iss, I did. Jerrem tawld —he allays 
tawld me everythin’, Jerrem did —and I 
ups and tells Adam.” 

An icy grip seized Eve by the heart. 
“Oh, uncle!” she groaned, “ could it be 
because of that—that he thought about 
me?” 

“What damon’s in the maid now?” 
cried the old man, starting to his feet and 
standing before her with clenched hands 
and quivering limbs. “Do ’ee give heed 
to what ’tis you’m sayin’ of? Doan’t ’ee 
knaw that if I thought that ’twas you was 
the cause of it I’d scat out yer brains on 
the planchin’ where you’m standing to?” 

Eve shrank back in terror, while Zeb- 
edee, after a minute’s pause, his outburst 
ended, sank down into his former de- 
spondent attitude, muttering, “There! 
there! let be! let be! Awh, I wander 
what ’tis a keepin’ o’ Joan so? Things is 
all bottom side upmost when her’s out o’ 
hailin’ distance.” 

But two days more passed before Joan 





returned, bringing with her the startling 
intelligence that, instead of Bodmin or 
Plymouth, Jerrem was to be tried in Lon- 
don, to which place report said Adam had 
already been removed. But, though every 
one thirsted for news, beyond the bare 
facts Joan had little with which to satisfy 
them: she had failed in her endeavor to 
see Jerrem, of whose present whereabouts 
even no one could speak with certainty; 
she could learn no positive tidings of 
Adam, neither had she been able to ascer- 
tain any trustworthy account of the be- 
trayal, only that it was in every one’s 
mouth that Adam had done it, and had 
meant to do it from the first moment he 
found that the shot fired against his will 
would bring them all to trouble. Mr. 
Macey, the lawyer at Fowey, who had 
always managed Uncle Zebedee’s money 
business, had said ’twas a terrible job of 
it, and though he couldn’t take it himself 
he’d see ’twas carried through by some- 
body sharper at such work than he was; 
and he’d sent Uncle Zebedee word that 
not a stone should be left unturned ora 
guinea unspent while hope was left that 
Jerrem’s life might be saved; but he also 
sent a solemn warning to him and to all 
the “ Lottery’s ” crew to keep quiet and 
out of sight until ’twas seen whether they 
meant to carry their vengeance further, 
or whether Jerrem’s life alone would serve 
to content them. 

“Waz-al,” sighed Zebedee, who had lis- 
tened eagerly to the whole of Joan’s de- 
tails and patiently to old Mr. Macey’s 
friendly warning, “ they’m fair words and 
kindly spoken, and, so far as they goes, 
I'll bide by’em. But hark’ee here, Joan: 
if the warst comes to warst, mind this — 
though they strings me up with un and 
we swings together, I’ll stand yet wance 
more face to face with Jerrem afore he 
dies.” 

“ And that you shall,” said Joan; “and 

so will I too, for while in life us cherished 
un, so while life lasts us ’ll never desert 
un.’ 
“And as for t’other wan,” said the 
stricken old man, his wrinkled face grow- 
ing pinched and sharp, “ may the wound 
that he’s planted in my heart rankle and 
fester in his own! May he live to know 
the want o’ they he’s cast hisself off from, 
and die a stranger in a furrin land, and be 
buried where none who knawed un here 
can point to the grave that holds un!” 

“Uncle!” cried Eve, thrusting her 
fingers into her ears to keep out these 
terrible words from falling on them — 
“uncle!” But Joan’s upraised hand 
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warned her to keep silent, and turning 
she saw that a sudden change had fallen 
upon Zebedee: his features had relaxed, 
his stretched eyelids were half closed 
over his glazed eyes, his head drooped 
low and was sunk down upon his breast. 

For some minutes the two girls stood 
anxiously gazing at him, until Joan, ter- 
rified by the ashen pallor which had 
blanched his usually ruddy cheeks, ven- 
tured to speak, and at length succeeded 
in so far rousing him that he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to go to bed, and the 
two girls were left alone. 

“You’re wanting to run up to your 
mother’s, Joan, ain’t you?” said Eve. 
“I'll sit and watch Uncle Zebedee while 
you’re gone.” 

“No, never mind for to-night,” said 
Joan wearily. 

“Then let me go,” said Eve: “’twon’t 
take me any time, and I want a breath of 
fresh air; and she rose from her seat as 
she spoke. 

But Joan intercepted. ‘No, now sit 
down,” she said hurriedly: “there ain’t 
no call for neither to go; ’sides which, ’tis 
too late. I don’t wan’t ’ee to go wander- 
in’ ’bout in the dark: you’m too much 
given to goin’ out by yourself. It won’t 
do now: ’tain’t safe, you knaw.” 

Eve stared: “Not safe, Joan? Why 
not?” 

“Well, now, I’d rather you didn’t. Sit 
down now, like a dear.” 

Eve sat down, but, her curiosity awak- 
ened by Joan’s agitated, nervous manner, 
she said, “Joan, what is it? I’m sure 
you’ve heard something. Tell me, what 
makes you say we oughtn’t to go out by 
ourselves, eh?” 

Joan hesitated. “I wonder,” she said, 
“whether I’d best tell ee or not. It may 
be nothin’ but a passel o’ mazed talk, only 
I wouldn’t have a finger o’ harm laid ’pon 
’ee for warlds.”’ 

“ Why, what is it, Joan?” 

“Well, my dear, you see, I’ve see’d 
Jonathan. Through Adam’s tellin’ he was 
tooked off too and lodged in Plymouth 
clink; but findin’ they couldn’t make un 
spake a word o’ sense, when they carr’d 
Adam away they left Jonathan bide; and 
there he is, and there I hopes he’ll stay.” 

“You do? What for?” asked Eve, 
amazed. 

“Why, ’cos o’ you, Eve. Iss,” she 
said, answering ber look of surprise, 
“he’s for all the world like anybody ravin’ 
mad agen you.” 

“ Against me? But why against me?” 

“ He will have that you’m the cause of 





it all,” said Joan; “and ’t seems now he 
let out to Adam ’bout the letter that Jer- 
rem writ and he broffed, and then he 
drove un further mad by a passel o’ lies 
he’s somehow got tagged on t’ it —that 
you’d ha’ told the sergeant, and through 
that he dropped a bit o’ paper, tellin’ of it 
all, into the rendevoos winder; for, seem- 
in’, that was how they got scent o’ the 
‘ Lottery’s ’ landin’.” 

“And Adam believed him?” gasped 
Eve. 

“He must have,” sobbed Joan; “and 
then I reckon somethin’ he see’d or heerd 
that night finished un.” 

“Oh, Joan!” cried Eve, flinging herself 
down and burying her head on Joan’s 
lap. 
“Tss: don’t it seem as if us all must 
have some hand in tightenin’ the rope 
that’s round that poor sawl’s neck?” 

“ And Adam could believe that I would 
betray them — would betray him?” and, 
clasping her hands, Eve looked upas if 
making an appeal to some unseen pres- 
ence —“him,” she said, “for whom I 
would have given my life —for whom,” 
she cried, breaking down, “oh, Joan, I 
would give my life now!” 

“Iss, I know you would,” said Joan, 
hugging herclosetoher. “Why, haven’t 
I called un everything bad before ’ee, 0’ 
purpose ’cos I should see ’ee flare up agen 
me for doin’ it? and haven’t I blessed ’ee 
in my heart for stickin’ to un through 
thick and thin? Awh, Eve, my dear, 
don’t ’ee judge me hard for keeping all to 
Jerrem’s side. ’Tain’t only love for Jer- 
rem makes me do it, but that Adam sha’n’t 
never be fouled by havin’ the stain 0’ 
blood restin’ ’pon un. If ’twas only for 
that I’d spend my last breath to save Jer- 
rem from hangin’.” 

“ They think they’ll try to hang him?” 
said Eve in a faltering voice. 

“ Iss, for certain they’ll try ; and, though 
I didn’t say so to uncle, all Mr. Macey 
fears is that wan life won’t content ’em, 
neither.” 

“ Could Adam have known that ?” whis- 
pered Eve. 

“He knawed ’twas death to whoever 
was took, and a free pardon to whoever 
told on ’em, or else why didn’t he take 
and knock him on the head _hisself? 
Jonathan says,” she added after a minute’s 
pause, “that when he’d told un ’bout 
you he sprung on un like a tiger and 
shook un like a rat; and after, when it 
comed to ’bout the letter, he roared out 
like a bull belvin’, and then fell flat down 
*pon his face like one struck for death.” 
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“Oh, why, why did Jerrem send that 
letter ?’? moaned Eve, wringing her hands 
in desperation. 

“Iss, why indeed?” said Joan. 
“ Though that could have had nothin’ to 
do with the findin’s out, that I can see; 
for, if twas the last word I spoked, I 
could take an oath to never havin’ quitted 
a word ’bout it to a single livin’ sawl; and 
as to you meetin’ the sergeant, why, you 
never stirred from this, did ’ee? Let’s 
see: what did us do that day?” she 
added, trying to recall the past events ; 
while Eve, sensible of having concealed 
her meeting with Reuben May, averted 
her face so that Joan might not perceive 
its terrible pallor. 

Over and over again had Eve endeav- 
ored to screw up her courage to tell Joan 
of this meeting, since which one misfor- 
tune after another had crowded so thickly 
upon them as to make each endeavor 
seem inopportune. For days after the 
interview she had every now and again 
been seized with terror lest Reuben 
should make his appearance, and great 
was her relief when, as time went on, she 
began to be released from this anxiety. 
But no suspicion that he could in any 
way have been connected with the be- 
trayal had ever entered her mind until 
now, when, as Joan spoke of her being the 
supposed betrayer, a sudden dart of ter- 
ror seemed to strike her. Was it possi- 
ble? Could she have said anything that 
Reuben had laid hold of against them? 
For an instant Eve wrestled with the 
doubt and tried to crush it, but so vividly 
did it rise up before her that at any cost 
she felt it must be set at rest, and seizing 
Joan’s hand she blurted out, “Joan, 
there’s one thing I’ve never told you of 
—that the day we expected them all 
back, after Jerrem’s letter had come, I 
went out for a bit by Talland way, and 
there, just down before you come to the 
Warren stile, I met ——” 

“Not he! No, doan’t’ee tell me you 
see’d the sergeant!” cried Joan, forcing 
her hands up to Eve’s mouth as if to keep 
back the words. 

“ The sergeant? no!” said Eve indig- 
nantly; “but the young man I told you 
of from London — Reuben May.” 

“Reuben May, Eve? Why, however 
did he come down ’long this ways? What 
broffed un here, eh?” 

“ He was coming to see me,” said Eve. 
“He had come in Capen Triggs’s vessel 
because of something he’d heard about 
us, and the minute he saw me he began 
about uncle and Adam, calling them both 





thieves and robbers, and I can’t tell 
what.” 

* But that wouldn’t make ’ee tell un 
nothin’ ’bout their landin’?” said Joan. 

“No; I feel sure I never mentioned 
that. I told him they were expected 
home, because I feared he'd want to come 
that night and see you all; but then we 
fell to quarrelling again, and parted in 
such anger that I said I hoped never to 
see his face again.” 

“But whatever made ’ee keep it to 
yourself and never spake of it till now?” 
said Joan, turning her eyes upon Eve with 
a look of anxious scrutiny. 

“JT never meant to keep it from you, 
Joan,” said Eve earnestly; “and only 
that your mother and Mrs. Climo and the 
rest were here, I should have told you the 
minute I got back: then, when they were 
gone, I said, ‘I'll tell her as soon as we 
come down from the cliff;’ but what hap- 
pened there put everything else out of 
my head for that night, and since then, 
though I’ve had it on my lips to say 
twenty times, something has always come 
up to hinder me from speaking.” 

“1’d a made sure you’d never cast eyes 
on any man outside the place,” said Joan, 
perplexed by this new opening-out of dif- 
ficulties. 

“I wish now, more than ever, that it 
had never happened,” sighed Eve. “Still, 
Joan, the more I think of it the more cer- 
tain I feel that Reuben May had no hand 
in it, unless it could be that anybody 
might have watched us together. That’s 
not impossible, although I never met a 
single soul, coming or going.” 

Joan made no comment: for a minute 
she seemed to struggle and debate with 
her thoughts; then, suddenly looking up, 
she said, “Eve, you'll have to go back 
home to wance: it ’ull never do to have 
’ee stayin’ here now.” 

“But why, Joan? Has- what I have 
told you made you think ill of me? Don’t 
you believe that I am speaking the truth 
when I say that what kept me silent were 
the bitter words that Reuben May spoke? 
I meant to tell you of it, because I had 
spoken of him to you before, but I could 
never have told Adam that one I had 
counted as my greatest friend had called 
him a thief over whose head the gallows 
was dangling ;” and at the remembrance 
of how near those words seemed now to 
the truth Eve burst into a passion of tears. 

“Now, don’t ’ee go for to cry like 
that,” exclaimed Joan, dashing away the 
drops which were blinding her own eyes. 
“Whatever ’tis, I loves ’ee too well to 
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think harm of ’ee for it; and whether 
*twas he or some other man, t’ mischief’s 
done now and can’t be set straight agen. 
But, Eve, us mustn’t let more harm come 
to us if we can hinder it; and I tawld ’ee 
that I didn’t like the angry words and the 
manin’ looks o’ Jonathan, and he gived 
two or three twists o’ hisself while he was 
spakin’ that made me turn as cold. as 
death, and ’t seemed as if I couldn’t draw 
my eyes away from the glarin’ roll he was 
lookin’ about un with.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of Jonathan,” said 
Eve, trying to brave down the tremor of 
nervous fear which was creeping oe 
her — “a poor, half-witted creature, who 
says one thing this minute and forgets all 
about it the next.” 

“* Awh, my dear, don’t’ee sneer at Jona- 
than,” said Joan reprovingly: “he’s a 
bitter foe, I’ll warn ’ee. And when,” she 
added, dropping her voice to a whisper, 
“he talks of maidens who loves to stand 

azin’ ’pon the sea growin’ dizzy and 
allin’ in, and o’ folks bein’ ’ticed fro’ 
their homes and never comin’ back ’longs 
agen, ‘tis time to steer clear of un, Eve, 
for there’s devilry in his words and mis- 
chief broodin’ in his mind.” 

“Why, Joan,” gasped Eve, “surely he 
wouldn’t — you don’t think he’d murder 
me?” and as the words came trembling 
out her very lips turned white with hor- 
ror. 
“T wouldn’t like to lave ’ee in his way,” 

faltered Joan. 

“ But he’d be afraid, wouldn’t he?” 

“ Wa-al, if so be he could get free to 
tell his story there’s no knawin’ what 
might come of it. I had to dale double 
with un as it was, and manage so that 
neither wan but me got in to see un; and 
*fore he gets set free altogether, Eve, you 
must put miles atween you and they who, 
when they’d listened to his story, would 
awnly be too quick to shut their eyes to 
what they wasn’t axed to take part in.” 

“Of course, in that case,” said Eve, 
“tis best I should go back by myself 
again to London.” 

And as the words came slowly drag- 
ging forth the narrow street, the o 
scured sky, the stifling air weighed down 

Spee her, and crushed her with a sense 
of gloom unknown before when her thirst 
for freedom was but a want unsatisfied. 
Her whole being revolted against the 
cruel exchange: her nature cried out in 
protest, but in vain. 

The more they discussed the point the 
more convinced they both became that 
there was no other possible alternative; 





and the money for her journey being sup- 
plied by Uncle Zebedee, under pretence 
of accompanying Jochabed Giles in one 
of her stolen visits to Plymouth, Eve set 
off late one afternoon, intending to rest 
by the way, and get on the next day to 
Plymouth, whence she would take coach 
to London. 

There was to be no leave-taking, for no 
one must know that she was going away. 
So, with only a nod of good-bye to Uncle 
Zebedee and a moment’s desperate cling- 
ing to Joan, Eve left the house, and in 
silent sadness followed Jochabed down 
the street past the Warren, and away 
along by the cliff-path until they came to 
the jutting point which, once past, shuts 
out all view of Polperro from beyond. 
Here Eve paused, and motioning Jocha- 
bed to go on she turned and bade her 
eyes gaze round upon the scene and look 
their last farewell. 

The sun, which all day long had shone 
hot and fierce, had run its course and 
sunk to rest, leaving its trail of glory to 
tip the hills above and be reflected down 
in crimson glow upon the sea below. 
The mist of heat which all day long had 
hung over the land, though rolled away 
from there still floated in filmy clouds 
before the harbor’s mouth, veiling the 
little haven and casting broad shadows 
on the rugged cliffs, up whose steep sides 
the white-faced houses clung, higher and 
higher still, till they were lost amid the 
tangle of the ridge which crowns the val- 
ley’s sides. 

Like an echo awakened by some tune- 
ful strain which jars on the ear and smites 
the heart because the voice which gave 
it melody is still and hushed forever, the 
sunset calm of that peaceful scene jarred 
on the misery of her who stood stricken 
and desolate. Involuntarily she shut her 
eyes, that through them at least her 
heart should be no longer pierced; and 
when she opened them again a mist of 
— tears obscured her view and 

lotted out the prospect from her sight. 
Then, slowly turning, Eve went her way, 
knowing that while this life should last 
the face of that fair portion of earth 
would never meet her eyes again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REUBEN May had been but a short 
time back in London when one evening, 
as he was closing the shutters of his 


small shop, a boy presented himself, say- . 


ing he was the landlady’s nephew at 
Knight’s Passage, and had been sent by 
her to ask Mr. May for some of the 
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ings he was taking care of for Eve Pas- 
cal. 

“* Why, what does she want them for?” 
asked Reuben curtly. 

“She wants them for Eve Pascal her- 
self,” said the boy. “Eve Pascal has 
come back again: she came back this 
morning, only she hadn’t got any one to 
send till now.” 

“ All right,” said Reuben, returning to 
his shutter-closing and then proceeding 
to fasten the door: “I'll go round and 
speak to her myself.” 

“Then you won’t want me?” said the 
boy, not sorry to be released by his stern- 
looking companion. 

“No: you can go your own way,” 
replied Reuben, already several paces in 
advance, and walking with such rapid 
strides that a few minutes brought him to 
the house which had been the scene of 
all the romance his life had ever known. 

“Oh, Mr. May!” but paying no heed to 
the landlady’s voice and without a pause, 
Reuben ran up the different flights of 
stairs, knocked at the door, opened it, and 
found himself at once in the presence of 
Eve: “Eve!” 

“ Reuben!” 

And then silence, each looking at the 
other, wondering what could have wrought 
such a change; for the bodily fatigue 
and mental anxiety undergone by Reuben 
had told as heavily on his appearance as 
the sorrow Eve had endured had told on 
hers, although the absence of original 
comeliness made the alteration in him 
less generally noticeable. 

“ Have you been ill, Eve?” and as he 
put the question a wild thought sprang 
up that perhaps her suffering had been on 
his account, and, stirred by this prompt- 
ing, Reuben took her hand in his and 
looked with tender anxiety into her face. 

“No,” she said, quietly withdrawing 
her hand, “I have not been ill. Have 
you? You look very ill.” 

“Oh, that’s on account of my having 
walked most of the way back here from 
Plymouth: it’s a stiffish tramp, you know, 
and took the little flesh I had off my 
bones.” 

Eve paused for an instant, as if trying 
to repress the over-haste of her question : 
then she said, while her face was half 
turned away, “ Did you go straight on to 
Plymouth after I saw you?” 

“I got to Plymouth before daylight the 
hext morning. I was forced to rest a bit 
here and there on the way, as I’d come 
the same ground once before that day; 
but the night was fine; so, as I didn’t 


care about stopping anywheres, I stumped 
on without waiting to see Triggs even — 
made a message do for him — and started 
off on my journey.” 

“Then you never went near Looe at 
all?” Eve exclaimed with eagerness. 

“Ah!” replied Reuben, evading a di- 
rect reply by a little laugh, under which 
he heralded his answer, “ you may be sure 
I didn’t stop to inquire the names of all 
the places I passed through : I was in too 
hot haste to turn my back on them for 
anything of that sort.” 

“Oh, thank God!” said Eve; and at 
the words her whole mind and body 
seemed to relax from the strain imposed 
on them by the suspicion that in some in- 
distinct way on her had rested the blame 
of the betrayal. 

“*Thank God’?” repeated Reuben 
sharply. “Thank God for what?” 

“For not making me the betrayer of 
those who put their trust in me.” 

Reuben’s face turned crimson, but so 
engrossed was Eve by her own satisfac- 
tion that his sudden confusion was lost 
upon her, and she continued: “ I may as 
well tell you, Reuben, that a terrible 
trouble has fallen upon me and mine 
since I parted with you. That very 
night some one played us false and be- 
trayed the ‘Lottery’ into the hands of 
the revenue.” 

“T can’t see what else was to be ex- 
pected,” said Reuben stolidly; “when 
men run their necks into a noose they 
may be pretty sure of some day finding 
the knot drawn tight.” 

“T was so afraid that you might have 
laid hold on anything I said to you, and 
had been led in any way to tell it against 
them,” sighed Eve, paying no heed to the 
taunt with which Reuben had hoped to 
sting her. 

“And supposing I had,” he said, 
* oughtn’t you to thank me for doing it? 
Don’t tell me, Eve ” — and he threw into 
his tone a mixture of contempt and bit- 
terness — “ that you’ve come to take it as 
a trial that those you talk of belonging to 
are forced into taking to honest ways. 

“ Those I belong to have been hunted 
down like dogs,” she cried. “A price 
has been set upon their lives, and one of 
them has been dragged away up here 
that they may try and hang him if they 
can.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Reuben, starting 
to his feet — “hang him? Who are they 

oing to hang? hat can they hang 
im for? Is it your cousin, Adam Pas- 





cal, you’re talking of?” 
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“No: I wishit was,” said Eve, her face 
quivering with the emotion the relation 
of these details stirred within her; ‘ but, 
though ’twas in fair fight, twas Jerrem 
shot the man.” 

“Shot what man?” gasped Reuben. 

“The revenue-man. The ‘Lottery’ 
was lying still, waiting for the tide to come 
up, when the boats crept up behind them 
in the dark; and if it hadn’t been for 
Adam not one among their crew would 
have lived to tell the tale, but by his word 
he kept his own men quiet —all but Jer- 
rem, who fired his gun, and down the 
revenue-man fell dead.” 

Reuben stifled the exclamation which 
rose to his lips, and Eve, to whose days 
of pent-up misery the repetition of these 
woes seemed to bring relief, continued : 
“ At first all blamed Adam and praised 
Jerrem, but almost at once the soldiers 
came, and they’d only barely time to hide 
away from them. Adam went to the mill, 
and was there a week and more; and then 
some one told him that ’twas I was the 
cause of their being betrayed; and it 
drove him so mad with jealousy and rage 
that he told of the place where Jerrem 
was hid; and the next day the soldiers 
came again, dragged Jerrem out and car- 
ried him away. And now, though uncle 
spends every guinea he has got, ’tis al- 
most sure that through Adam’s word Jer- 
rem will be hanged; for they say they’ve 
brought them both to London, and that 
they’re lodged in Newgate jail.” 

Up to this time Reuben’s eyes seemed 
riveted upon Eve’s face, but as she paused 
he bent his head and sunk it down upon 
the table near —a movement that at any 
former time would naturally have awak- 
ened some surprise, but now Eve had 
grown so familiar with the aspect of sor- 
row that she regarded all visible emotion 
as an outburst of the certain sympathy to 
be expected from her hearers. “ Now 
you know why it is, Reuben,” she con- 
tinued, “that I feel so glad that you had 
no hand in anything of this ; for you must 
overlook the anger that I showed at that 
time. I’ve been sorry for it often since, 
and feared you’d count me over-bold for 
talking as I did. Not that I’m changed, 
Reuben, nor think one bit the less of 
Adam for what’s happened. No; and 
though all the world should turn their 
backs on him, I’d stand by his side ; and 
to prove it I must find him out and tell 
him that, in spite of all they’ve told him, 
in heart and tongue I’ve never been un- 
true to him.” And, filled with the desire 
of seeing the man she loved, Eve clasped 





her hands and sat trying to revolve her 
plans, while Reuben commenced pacing 
the little room with a troubled air. 

Suddenly bringing himself to a stand 
before Eve, he said, ‘“ Eve, be sure your 
sin will find you out.” 

“No, Reuben —no;” and she put up 
her hand as if to avert the continuance of 
any homily: “’tis of no good talking like 
that. Sorrow has sealed up my heart 
against taking condemnation or comfort 
from anything of that sort.” 

“Tt isn’t of you I’m thinking,” he ex- 
claimed. “Oh,” he cried, giving vent to 
his pent-up feelings, ‘down into what a 
pitfall a minute’s evil passion may fling a 
man! To think that I, while I was crying 
vengeance against others, was drawing 
down the wrath of God upon my own 
head, stamping myself with the brand of 
Cain, and doing the devil’s work by send- 
ing men to death with all their sins still 
heavy on their souls!” 

*“ Reuben, what is it you mean?” and 
seizing hold of him with both her hands, 
Eve gazed into his face. 

“ That the thought you had was true,” 
he said, “‘and that ’twas me who dropped 
the paper in that told them where the 
‘Lottery’ would be found ;” and a tremor 
ran through Reuben’s frame, his pulses 
for a moment quickened, and then grew 
faint and seemed to die away; while Eve 
uttered neither word nor sound; her eyes 
drooped, her hold relaxed, and tottering 
she sank back into the seat behind her, 
and there sat motionless and still as one 
carved out of stone. 

. The abandonment of hope, the unutter- 
able despair of face and form, so unlike 
anything which Reuben had ever seen in 
Eve, touched him as no reproaches could 
have done. That depth of misery which 
words can neither describe nor express 
pierced his inmost soul and added to the 
stings with which conscience was already 
smiting him. Not for the act of betrayal, 
for had there been no Eve to prompt him 
Reuben would have looked upon it as an 
act of justice that he should aid the law 
against men who set order and govern- 
ment at defiance, and though each man 
on board had met his death Reuben would 
have held his conscience free of any tittle 
of reproach; but, equitable and unyield- 
ing to himself as well as to others, he 
full well knew that when he wrote the 
words which sealed the “ Lottery’s ” fate 
justice was clean gone out of his mind. 
He neither knew nor cared what might 
become of the men whose safety he be- 
trayed: the whole rancor of his hate was 
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turned against his rival; and the paper 
he flung into the rendezvous window was 
as much a blow aimed at Adam as if he 
had dealt hima thrust and had stabbed 
him in the dark. 

“Eve,” he said, “words are but poor 
things at atime like this, and if I spoke 
from now till never I couldn’t make you 
see by them the misery I feel; but if 
you'll trust me this far, I swear by Him 
who sees us both and knows our hearts 
that no stone shall be unturned, no thing 
undone. I’ll walk London over, and 
neither rest day nor night till I find out 
Adam Pascal and his comrade and tell 
them the whole truth. And when I say 
this,” he added, his face working with 
emotion, “don’t fancy ’tis because of 
love of you, Eve; I know that, come 
what may, we never can be nothing more 
than friends now; but oh ”—and he held 
out his hands toward her — “let’s at least 
be that, Eve; let me help you to set your- 
self clear with the man who, be he what 
he may, it seems you’ve given all your 
heart to; and you—you help me to rid 
myself of the thought that I’ve led into 
sin and hurried on to death fellow-crea- 
tures whose godless lives I’d now give 
my own to save. Together, if we set our 
minds to work, there’s no knowing what 
we mayn’t do yet. Warrants have been 
quashed and pardons given when men 
have reached the very gallows’ foot ; and 
as for getting in, why Mr. Osborne knows 
Newgate prison, every inch, from going 
there with old Silas Todd when he was 
living, and he’ll do anything for me; so 
there’ll be no fear about that. And you 
know me, Eve: you know how when I’m 
set upon a thing I strain my utmost nerve 
to get it done;” and, pausing, he stood 
watching with mingled hope and fear the 
effect of his wor s—first, the flush of 
spreading color, then the quivering mouth 
and eyes, and finally the rush of tears 
which lifted up and cleared away that 
stone-like gloom. 

A ray of hope seemed once more near, 
and catching at the feeblest chance of 
being brought again face to face with 
Adam, Eve, unable to speak, stretched 
out her hand, which Reuben took, grasped 
it almost to pain, then let it go, and with 
it every hope of love that lingered still 
for Eve. 

The rest of the time was spent in ex- 
planations of the various incidents relat- 
ing to the all-engrossing event, the details 
which bore upon it, the circumstances 
which surrounded it, until, from following 
out all these into their different channels, 





Reuben began to have a clearer concep- 
tion of the men, their characters, their 
individual virtues and collective failings, 
growing interested in them almost against 
his will. The hour was late before he 
recollected that until he reached his home 
he could hardly settle his plans so as to 
secure an entrance into the prison on 
the following day. Bidding Eve good- 
night, he left the house and walked away, 
only stopping at the turn of the street to 
step into the road and cast his wistful 
gaze up to the window of the room which 
to him now was as the tomb of his dead 
love. 

An ordinary workingman standing in 
an obscure street is not a figure to arouse 
much interest, and Reuben’s stolid face 
gave little index to the varied emotions 
which surged within his troubled heart. 
He was able to return the gruff “ Good- 
night!” the watchman gave, and the old 
man, passing on, went wondering as to 
the cause of such anxious survey on Reu- 
ben’s part. For as he stood his thoughts 
ran here and there, and by the magic of 
their power showed to his view the long- 
gone joys of other days. He watched 
the struggling birth of love, scorched 
himself in its flame, and felt by turns:the 
tortures and delights its presence gives 
to those who live on hope alone: then 
sadly saw it fade from out his sight, sicken 
and faint almost to death, and yet it did 
not die until by that one action he had 
robbed it of life and killed it evermore. 
Yes, love was dead, and love was Eve; 
and for Reuben May the Eve he had 
loved so fondly lived no longer. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


DurRInG the time which had elapsed 
since the night on which Eve Pascal and 
Reuben May renewed their bond of friend- 
ship many an anxious incident had oc- 
curred to test its value and cement its 
strength. 

Jerrem and Adam were familiar names 
to Reuben now, and the men who bore 
them were often before his eyes and 
constantly in his thoughts. Prepared as 
Reuben had been for undergoing much 
awkwardness in delivering himself of the 
tale he had to tell, he found he had greatly 
underrated the pain and humiliation he 
actually felt when, through the interest of 
his friend, he found himself within the 
walls of Newgate and in the presence of 
Adam. Reuben was no coward, yet it 
needed all the strength of his strictly- 
disciplined mind to open up and lay bare 
before a rival’s eyes those wounds which 
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love had made and time had had no space 
to heal. He shrank from placing in front 
of Adam the picture of himself and Eve 
as they had stood in the days when, 
Adam all unknown, the balance of a 
happy future seemed trembling still within 
the hand of fate; and he paused from 
time to time as he spoke, hoping some 
word or sign would make his task more 
easy; but Adam never spoke or turned 
aside his eyes, and under that fixed gaze 
Reuben was forced to tell his tale out to 
the end, constraining his pride to give 
out word for word what Eve had said in 
Adam’s praise, and searing the green 
memory of his love by making his lips 
repeat those vows which she had told him 
bound her to another. 

At length the task was ended, the jeal- 
ous rage, the mad revenge, was all con- 
fessed ; and satisfied that, whatever guilt 
it might please Adam to lay to his charge, 
he had at least shown that Eve was free 
from any shadow of stain, Reuben 
paused, and the two so strangely linked 
stood looking at each other with envy, 
jealousy, distrust clouding their minds, 
while a chord of sympathy drew them to- 
gether as they recognized a similitude in 
their actions which made each self-abase- 
ment uttered find an echo in its listener’s 
breast. Proud, stern, unyielding to emo- 
tion as both these men had lived, it was 
not in them to take comfort in the shifts 
and excuses weaker natures find: the 
hearts that had refused pity for their 
neighbors would not entreat it because 
they themselves now stood in need. As 
they had judged their fellows so they ar- 
raigned themselves, and thus unwittingly 
rendered the first atonement man is called 
upon to make. 

The sight of Adam’s strong, powerful 
form shaken and bowed down by the re- 
morse he strove in vain to control moved 
Reuben strangely. The haggard pallor 
of his striking face, the sunken eyes, the 
untasted food, the unslept-in bed, — each 
told its tale of misery and woe, and 
opened out to Reuben a depth of despair 
his own experience hitherto had furnished 
him with no gauge to measure. What if 
with no further warning he fetched up 
Eve to Adam’s aid? The thought would 
bear ‘no hesitation: a thousand jealous 
“noes ” battled with the suggestion, but 
Reuben’s better self resolved to have its 
way, and, seizing the opportunity of 
Adam’s head being bent down in his 
arms, Reuben went swiftly out and along 
down to the keeper’s room, where Eve had 
been left impatiently awaiting his return. 





Although the grating of the hinge 
rousel Adam, he neither stirred nor 
moved until, satisfied by the unbroken 
silence that Reuben had left him to him- 
self, he ventured toraise his head. Where 
could he go? where hide himself from 
human gaze? And as the thought of all 
his shame came crowding to his mind he 
started up and wildly stared around, and 
then around again, seeing each time the 
walls, which looked so near, draw nearer 
still. No hope! no hope! Here he must 
live until the hour when those who 
brought him here would drag him forth to 
swear away his comrade’s life. O God! 
how helpless he felt! and as he let him- 
self drop down each limb gave way and 
nerveless fell, as if dejection claimed him 
for her own. The time had been when 
Adam’s mind was racked by thoughts of 
what lay in the hearts of those he had left 
behind: their pictured hatred and con- 
tempt stung him to madness; the words 
they would say, the curses they were utter- 
ing, seemed ever ringingin his ears. But 
Reuben’s tale had for the time swept this 
away and filled its place with dark re- 
morse for what he had done to Jerrem. 
True, Reuben had shown that Jerrem’s 
hand had wrought his own and their de- 
struction, but what of that? Adam 
through him had wreaked his vengeance 
on them all—had, Judas-like, delivered 
them to death: henceforth, branded and 
disgraced, he must be an outcast or a wan- 
derer. As this fallen spectre of himself 
rose up and flitted in his sight a cry of 
wild despair burst forth, wrenched from 
the depths of his proud heart—a cry 
which some one near sent echoing back; 
and as it came his hands were caught, and 
pity seemed to stretch her arms and fold 
him to her breast. 

Was it a nightmare he was waking 
from —- some hideous dream in which our 
bodies slumber while our fancies live a 
lifetime ? Would this vision of Eve (for 
Eve it was who knelt close by his side, 
her arms around his neck) melt away and 
fade as many a one of her had done be- 
fore? She calls him love — her love, the 
husband of her heart. What! he, this 
guilty outcast—can he be this to any 
one, and most of all to Eve? 

A finger’s touch seemed laid upon the 
veil which hitherto had shut out hope 
from Adam’s view, and as it shrivelled up 
and rolled away the light revealed that 
Mercy still sat theoned on high, and bow- 
ing down his head on Eve’s neck, he let 
his stricken soul take comfort in the 
thought. 
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But while Adam was thus cast down 
under suffering, sorrow had taken but a 
slight hold on Jerrem, who, after the first 
shock produced by the horrors of a place 


then branded as “the darkest seat of: 


woe this side of hell,” gradually regained 
his old elasticity, and was soon ready to 
treat, laugh and drink with all who came 
near him. His merry jokes, his quaint 
sea-songs, the free handling he gave to 
his plentiful supply of money, — all served 
to ensure his popularity, so that, instead 
of the man sunk under misery and de- 
spair whom Reuben, after leaving Adam, 
had girded himself up to encounter, he 
came upon Jerrem rollicking and gay, a 
prime favorite with all the authorities, 
and a choice spirit amid the crew of tried 
and untried prisoners who in those days 
crowded together in the foul wards of 
Newgate. 

Fresh from the sight of Adam’s dark 
remorse, filled with compunction at the 
thought of all the ills their joint passions 
had hurled on Jerrem’s head, Reuben had 
invested Jerrem with a sense of wrong, 
to make reparation for which he had come 
prepared to offer whatever sacrifice he 
should demand. To find the man for 
whom all this feeling had been conjured 
up reckless and unconcerned, casting 
oaths against his ill-luck one moment and 
cutting jokes at his possible fate the next, 
jarred upon Reuben terribly, and made 
him at once decide that it would be worse 
than useless to urge upon him any neces- 
sity for taking thought for his soul when 
he was so utterly reckless as to what 
would become of his body. The story 
Reuben had to tell of himself and Eve, 
the betrayal, and the suspicions it had 
aroused against Eve in Adam, merely 
affected Jerrem as a matter for surprise 
and curiosity. He seemed pleased to 
hear that Eve was close at hand, but still 
expressed no wish to see her. He talked 
about Adam, and with a painful absence 
of all malice told Reuben to say to him 
that he’d best lay it thick on his back, so 
that the judge and jury would let the 
other chaps go free. The circumstance 
of being brought to London to be tried 
seemed to afford him immense satisfac- 
tion —a thing, he said, that hadn’t hap- 
pened for sixty years and more, since old 
—— swung for it; and then he fell to 
wondering how soon that might be his 
fate, and if so how many from Polperro 
would make the stretch to come so far. 
He’d promise them it shouldn’t be for 
nothing: he’d show the Cornishmen that 
he could cut his capers game. Only one 





subject seemed able to sober or subdue 
his reckless spirit, and this was any men- 
tion of Joan or Uncle Zebedee: to them 
the poor soul seemed to cling with all the 
love his nature could command. And 
when Reuben, instructed by Eve, told 
him how stricken down the old man lay, 
and farther on promised to write for him 
all the messages he wished to send to 
Joan, a heart of wax seemed given to his 
keeping, in which it now must be his care 
to mould the little good there yet was 
time to teach. And so it happened that 
in all his future visits — and every hour 
that Reuben had to spare was given up 
to Jerrem— Joan was the theme that 
threaded all their discourse, and by her 
power Jerrem’s soft heart and softer na- 
ture became to Reuben as an open page, 
wherein he read of actions in which good 
and bad were so mixed up and jumbled 
that in the very midst of his reproof and 
condemnation Reuben was often forced 
to stand abashed before some act of gen- 
erous pity which found no echo in his 
former life. And out of this humility, 
which grew in strength, there sprang forth 
greater merits than from all the weary 
efforts he made at working out his own 
atonement; for Reuben, like Adam, had 
been over-satisfied about his own recti- 
tude, and took pride in the knowledge 
that if ever he had committed a wrong he 
had acknowledged it freely and expiated 
it to the uttermost farthing; while Jerrem, 
for the first time in his life brought to see 
guilt in what he had counted pleasure, 
scarce dared to listen to a hope of mercy 
for himself, but rather craved Reuben to 
beg it for the many who had been thought- 
less sharers in his folly. His ruling de- 
sire was to see Joan once more, and no 
sooner was he told that the admiralty 
session had begun and that his day of 
trial, although not fixed, was near at hand, 
than he begged Reuben to write and ask 
Joan to delay her promised visit no long- 
er; and this Reuben did, adding on his 
own account that, from what the lawyer 
said, it would be best she came at once 
by the coach which would reach London 
on the following Thursday week, on which 
day Reuben would be waiting to receive 
her. 

Now, at the onset of this disaster had 
such a letter reached Polperro not a man 
in the place but, short of knowing it would 
cost his life, would have risked all else to 
go to London, and if Jerrem was to die 
give him courage by mustering round 
their comrade at the last. But the down- 
pour of disaster had cowed these daring 
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spirits, and the men who had not known 
what fear meant so long as success was 
secure now trembled and gave way under 
the superstitious certainty that ill-luck 
was following them and misfortune had 
marked them for her own. Their ener- 
gies paralyzed, they succumbed to what 
they looked upon as fate, and in most 
cases were seized without a struggle and 
led off to the nearest prisons without an 
effort on their own part toward resistance. 
The money over which, from the small 
scope for spending it, they had seemed so 
lavish and reckless, when needed for law- 
yers and counsel and bribes went but a 
small way; and though they made a com- 
mon purse of all their hoards, not a day 
passed without some house being stripped 
of the substance which adorned it, so 
that money might be got for the husband, 
the son, the brothers who had brought 
these treasures home. The women, on 
their knees, pressed on the farmers’ wives 
their chintzes, their lace, their gaudy 
stock of jewelry, and when this market 
failed toiled along to Liskeard, Plymouth 
and Launceston, carrying their china, 
silver plate and bowls in the hope of find- 
— to buy them. 
ith a revenue cutter — often two — 
always in sight, landing parties of king’s 
men, who, recalling ugly thoughts of the 
hated press-gang, roamed hither and 
thither, ready to seize any one who hap- 
pened to show his face; with half the 
husbands, sons, and brothers in Plymouth 
clink or Bodmin jail, and the rest skulk- 
ing in farmhouses or lying hidden in the 
secret places; with plenty vanishing and 
poverty drawing nigh, — the past circum- 
stances which had led to this desolation 
were swallowed up in the present miser 
it had entailed upon them; and thoug 
every one now knew the whole story as it 
stood — how that through Jerrem writing 
to Eve she had had it in her power to tell 
Reuben May, her former lover, who, led 
on by jealousy, had betrayed them to the 
revenue-men — so familiar had Reuben’s 
good services to Jerrem become known 
that it was taken as only one more of his 
many friendly actions that he should write 
to Joan, urging her to come to London 
without delay, and promising to meet her 
and see that she was taken care of. If 
any among them thought that Joan would 
go probabi to Eve’s home, they made no 
mention of it, for Eve’s name was bya 
tacit understanding banished from their 
mouths, and the memory of her lay as a 
seal to that dark sepulchre wherein, with 
bitter scorn and hate, Adam lay buried. 





There was no question now of Uncle 
Zebedee going, for the confinement, the 
excitement, and the degradation had been 
too much for the old man, whose free 
and happy life had never known trouble 
or restraint, and his mind had gradually 
weakened under the burden imposed upon 
it; so that now, except when some unex- 
pected incident roused the flickering flame 
of memory, the past few months were 
blotted from his mind, and in company 
with Jonathan —who, broken down by 
ill-usage and turned out of prison to die, 
had managed to crawl back to the friends 
he knew he should find shelter. with — he 
roamed about harmless and contented, 
always watching for the “ Lottery’s ” re- 
turn, and promising, when she did come 
back, that he would give them all a fling 
such as Polperro had not seen for many 
a day. 

ie wen an easy matter to cheat him 
now, and when, her journey all arranged, 
Joan stepped into the boat which was to 
take her round to Plymouth and left old 
Zebedee standing on the shore, raising 
his thin cracked voice to fetch her ear 
with cheery messages for Jerrem and for 
Adam, whom she was going to mect, her 
cup of bitterness seemed to overflow. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A CONTEMPORARY NARRATIVE OF THE 
FALL OF THE BASTILLE. 

To the numerous accounts of the 
“storming of the Bastille,” which abound 
in French, German, and English litera- 
ture, it may be thought superfluous to add 
another; but the recent revival of the 
memory of that event, which the present 
government in France has thought fit to 
celebrate in the form of a special “na- 
tional festival,” to be henceforth repeated 
on each succeeding anniversary of the 
“glorious day,” as it is termed, which 
witnessed “ the downfall of despotism in 
France,” may perhaps serve as an apology 
for the following narrative. It emanates 
from the pen of an eye-witness of that 
event, and bears the marks of authenticity 
from its crude simplicity, and its freedom 
from any attempt to enhance its pictur- 
esqueness by figures of rhetoric, or the 
importance of its results by philosophical 
reflections. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in the midst of these two ingre- 
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dients, so conspicuous in many of the 
sensational and fashionable accounts of 
the “taking of the Bastille,” party spirit 
and a morbid desire to exalt the generos- 
ity, valor, and chivalrous bearing of the 
Parisian populace on that occasion, have 
led their authors to slur over the cruelty, 
savageness, and bad faith evinced in Paris 
on July 14th, 1789; and while palliating 
the assassination of M. de Launay, the 
governor of the Bastille, to forget that 
he only surrendered the fortress commit- 
ted to his charge by his sovereign, on the 
condition that he and his scanty garrison 
should be admitted to full quarter (407 
guartier). 

With this consideration, then, we pro- 
ceed to give the plain, unvarnished narra- 
tive of the “Capture of the Bastille,” 
written by M. Louis-Guillaume Pitra, one 
of the representatives of the people, and 
an actor in the scene, as we find it in 
a manuscript copy of Grimm’s corre- 
spondence for the year 1791, now before 
us, and which we have every reason to 
believe has never before passed into 
print. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 





Details of the Capture of the Bastille ; 
taken from the Manuscript Memoirs 
of M. Louis-Guillaume Pitra, Native 
of Lyons, Elector of Paris in 1789, 
President of the Provisional Commit- 
tee of Police during the Revolution 
until the 20th August, Member of the 
Municipal body in 1789, 1790, and 
1791. 

DurING the night of the 12th-13th,* 
the directors of the arsenal annexed to the 
Bastille, fearing, as they said, the vaga- 
bonds who infested Paris, and anxicus to 
serve the government by placing beyond 
the reach of the populace the ammunition 
which alone could furnish them the means 
of attack or defence, had caused the pow- 
der deposited there, and a certain number 
of cartridges which by special orders 
they had prepared during the week, to be 
carried into the citadel. This operation 
had not escaped the notice of the citizens. 
A vague rumor of the fact had transpired 
on the Monday and gained ground, when 
M. de Flesselles gave orders to deliver 
cartridges to several citizens who had ap- 
plied to him for that purpose, indicating 
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the arsenal as the place where they were 
to be found. These citizens, disappointed 
and surprised at finding neither powder 
nor cartridges at the arsenal, learned from 
persons dwelling in the neighborhood 
that they had been transferred to the Bas- 
tille. On the Monday evening, suspicions 
of the governor began to be entertained, 
though not followed by any outward dem- 
onstration, as no signs of hostility had 
hitherto been manifested 7 the citadel. 
It appears that it was not till the Monday 
night that M. de Launay received into 
the Bastille forty soldiers of the Swiss 
regiment of Salis-Samade, sent him by 
M.de Bezenval; while, as may be remem- 
bered, on Tuesday morning two compa- 
nies of Gardes Frangaises, led by M. de 
Rhuliéres (commandant of the Guet-d- 
cheval), were dispatched to the Barriére 
du Tr6éne, supposed to be threatened by 
the Hussars, who, however, decamped on 
seeing them approach. On the return of 
these two companies, as they passed _ be- 
fore the Bastille, they found a crowd as- 
sembled there anxiously contemplating 
the cannon which the governor had or- 
dered to be pointed towards the Street of 
St. Antoine, and which he had run out on 
seeing the two companies, followed by 
a numerous band of citizens, hurrying 
towards the Barriére du Trdéne, as he 
evidently believed, with the intention of 
attacking him. The sight of these guns 
disquieted the mob which had collected 
in front of the Bastille, and which was 
continually increasing. They wished to 
detain the two companies, but the ser- 
geants who commanded them in the place 
of their officers refused to remain, stating 
that they could not do so without orders 
from the Permanent Committee, to whom 
they were on their way to render an ac- 
count of what had passed at the Barriére 
du Tréne, and to relate what they had 
witnessed at the Bastille. The Permanent 
Committee, informed on the return of 
these companies of the hostile measures 
with which M. de Launay threatened the 
town, immediately sent a deputation re- 
questing him to withdraw his guns, and 
not to commit any act of hostility against 
the city of Paris, assuring him that the 
citizens would not attack the fortress 
under his command. The deputation 
was admitted into the Bastille without 
difficulty; M. de Launay receiving the 
deputies with courtesy, ordering breakfast 
to be served to them, of which he himself 
partook; promising not to make use of 
his guns unless he were attacked, and in 





their presence giving orders to withdraw 
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them. Meanwhile the crowd, ignorant of 
this deputation, went on increasing; the 
ferment was extreme. It was then the 
people began to clamor for the arms and 
ammunition contained in the fortress, and 
to talk of attacking it. Meanwhile some 
citizens of the Faubourg St. Antoine, per- 
ceiving M. Helic, a soldier of fortune 
belonging to the queen’s regiment, who 
lodged in that quarter, accosted him, beg- 
ging him to tell them by what means they 
might be able to seize on the Bastille. 
M. Helic advised them to send to the 
Gardes Frangaises and obtain guns from 
them; urging them in the interim to arm 
themselves with whatever weapons they 
could procure, he appointed them to meet 
him later at the same spot, and returned 
to his lodging to put on his regimentals. 
Meantime others ran into the town to 
carry off the guns of the Gardes Fran- 
Gaises, announcing on their way that the 
siege of the Bastille was about to com- 
mence. This project and its mode of 
execution were being thus concerted at 
the entrance of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
in front of the Bastille by three or four 
hundred citizens, while a mob surrounded 
the stronghold clamoring for gunpowder 
and firearms, and the deputies of the 
Hotel de Ville were losing time in confer- 
ring and breakfasting with M. de Launay. 
At length they left the fortress, but with 
infinitely more difficulty than they had 
entered it, for one of them — M. Bellon 
—was violently maltreated by the people, 
who took him for a spy, when M. Thuriot 
dela Rosiére, elector and president of the 
district of La Culture Ste. Catherine, ad- 
joining the Bastille, presented himself at 
the outer gate of the castle. After some 
difficulty he was introduced by the little 
outer drawbridge of the guard-house into 
the interior of the fortress, of which the 
inner drawbridge was raised. Having 
ascended one of the towers, he perceived 
that the guns had been withdrawn about 
four feet within the embrasures, but that, 
nevertheless, they were still pointed 
towards the town. Here M. de Launay 
renewed his assurance to M. de la Ro- 
siére that he would not fire, or attempt 
any hostile act against the citizens, if he 
were not assailed the first. The soldiers 
composing the garrison, in number about 
eighty “Invalides” and forty “Little 
Swiss ” (so called to distinguish them 
from the Swiss regiment of guards), as 
well as the officers of the staff, ardently 
joined in expressing similar intentions. 
Meanwhile the multitude assembled at 
the foot of the towers continued their 





tumultuous cries, and were advancing in 
the direction of the governor’s quarters, 
which they threatened to attack. M. 
Thuriot de la Rosiére then appeared on 
one of the towers, holding the governor 
by the hand, and making signs with his 
hat. In this peaceful attitude, denoting 
a perfect accord between them, he was 
perceived by the people below and loudly 
applauded; while M. de Launay, whose 
patience, nevertheless, was beginning to 
falter at the sight of this clamorous mul- 
titude, reiterated his promise to M. de la 
Rosiére that he would not be the first to 
attack, and that the latter might impart 
that assurance to the electors. M. de la 
Rosiére hastened to convey this message 
to the Hétel de Ville, where he arrived 
before the deputies who had preceded 
him. His statement, confirmed by theirs, 
determined the electors to make a procla- 
mation on the steps of the Hétel de 
Ville in order to tranquillize the citizens 
and announce the pacific intentions of the 
governor of the Bastille. 

But, in the mean time, while this sort of 
peace was being proclaimed at the Hétel 
de Ville, war was commencing at the Bas- 
tille. Scarcely had M. de la Rosiére left 
the castle before the mob which sur- 
rounded it, and which he had left appar- 
ently quiet, demanded with loud cries 
arms and ammunition, threatening to set 
fire to the governor’s house, which was 
only protected by the somewhat low outer 
wall which surrounded the fortress, and a 
feeble portcullis. M. de Launay de- 
scended from the interior of the castle in 
order to confer with the principal citizens. 
He agreed to admit, within the space sit- 
uated between the Bastille and the Gov- 
ernment House, acertain number of them, 
to whom he consented to deliver the 
muskets and powder which he did not 
absolutely require — an imprudent offer, 
but as I have already remarked, the gov- 
ernor no longer retained the tranquillit 
and presence of mind requisite in so dif- 
ficult a situation. However that may be, 
I am informed by one of the actors of the 
scene that it was agreed with him that 
only a certain number of citizens should 
enter into this outer court, but scarcely 
had M. de Launay re-entered the Bastille 
and the outer portcullis was lowered when 
the mob rushed into the intervening 
space. This unarmed multitude could 
only attack the Government House; all 
its efforts without muskets or cannon 
would have proved unavailing against the 
inner drawbridge, supported by a strong 
iron grating and defended by three pieces 
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of cannon. Alarmed by this irruption of 
the mob, M. de Launay lost his head. 
He gave orders to fire a volley, and even 
to discharge a cannon-shot, on the invad- 
ers, several of whom remained dead or 
wounded on the spot; the others fled, 
uttering horrid cries and imprecations. 
The portcullis was drawn up, and the gar- 
rison continued firing on those who in 
their precipitate flight had fallen into the 
fosse, and killed three of them. 

It was a portion of this exasperated 
mob which rushed to the Hédtel de Ville 
crying out “ Treachery!” and bearing 
on a stretcher two or three of the 
wounded. The fury of the people knew 
no bounds ; two of the wounded were car- 
ried before the Committee amidst the 
cries of the people vociferating for arms 
to return and take the Bastille. I saw 
these two wounded men, one of whom, a 
soldier of the Gardes Frangaises, shot 
I. the body by a musket-ball, con- 
tinued, while expiring, to reproach the 
people for not having detained the two 
companies of his regiment, “ with whose 
aid,” said he, “we could have thrown 
down the drawbridge and killed those 
traitors and the governor.” 

These two unfortunate men were borne 
away, and the staff gave orders to succor 
the fifteen or twenty of those who had 
been wounded by the cannon-shot fired 
from the Bastille, and who had been car- 
ried into the neighboring houses of the 
Rue de la Cerisaye. The Permanent 
Committee attempted to hold a consulta- 
tion with the provost of the merchants 
amid the shouts and threats with which 
they were assailed. I implored a few min- 
utes’ silence while the Committee might 
consider what measures to take with 
regard to the Bastille; on which I was 
answered by several individuals that we 
were all traitors ; one even seized me by 
the collar, and was dragging me out of the 
committee-room, when an office servant 
named Duquesnoi delivered me from the 
man’s grasp by thrusting him aside and 
shutting the dooruponhim. But scarcely 
had they commenced deliberating on the 
means of attacking the Bastille (a project 
which M. de Flesselles rejected as ab- 
surd, consenting to it only for the follow- 
ing day, alleging the precautions which 
previously it would be necessary to adopt) 
when the door of the committee-room was 
violently burst open, and in rushed sev- 
eral deputies of the Palais Royal, followed 
by a host of the people. These deputies, 
inflamed with anger, exclaimed that the 
came in the name of twenty thousand citi- 
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zens, assembled in the garden of the 
Palais Royal, to accuse the provost of the 
merchants of treason. They reproached 
him with having for the last twenty-four 
hours deceived his fellow-citizens with 
promises of arms; of having under this 
pretext sent them to the Chartreux Con- 
vent and to the arsenal; of having caused 
chests, said to contain firearms, to be 
taken to the Hétel de Ville, but which 
were found to contain only rags; lastly, 
they accused him of keeping up a corre- 
spondence with the Prince de Conti, and 
summoned him to follow them to the 
— Royal in order to justify his con- 
uct. 

I shall never forget how, during this 
accusation, M. de Flesselles, on whom I 
fixed my eyes attentively, took to munch- 
ing a crust of bread in order to appear un- 
concerned and disguise the alteration of 
his countenance. He swallowed it with 
difficulty. As to the arms, he answered 
with a weak and faltering voice, that he 
had been himself deceived ; but he denied, 
with a certain degree of firmness, having 
any communication with the Prince de 
Conti, whom he had not seen, he said, for 
the last two years. M. Dussault, a re- 
spectable elector and member of the Com- 
mittee, defended M. de Flesselles far 
more efficaciously than he had done him- 
self. Neither he (M. Dussault) nor any 
of his colleagues had perceived anything 
that could possibly create suspicion 
against the provost of the merchants ; the 
latter had not ceased co-operating with 
them for the public safety from the mo- 
ment he had entered the Hétel de Ville. 
As to the expeditions he had directed to 
the Chartreux Convent and the arsenal, 
and the chests of arms which had been 
found empty, he had been misled, as they 
had all been, by false reports ; and it was 
the minister who had deceived M. de 
Flesselles by the announcement and trans- 
mission of the empty chests. The crowd, 
and especially the deputies, would not 
allow this justification to proceed without 
interruption, when M. Dussault, with sur- 
prising energy for a man of seventy years 
of age, represented to them the danger, 
under the circumstances in which we 
found ourselves, of violently accusing, and 
that without any positive proof, those who 
were at the head of public affairs ; that 
whilst they lost their time in disputing, 
our citizens were being massacred at the 
Bastille, and that was the matter which 
required their immediate attention. 

To this, in spite of the dissentient pro- 





tests of the deputies of the Palais Royal, 
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all the spectators agreed. At the deliber- 
ation which followed, and at which the 
deputies assisted, M. de Flesselles, who 
had somewhat regained his composure, 
proposed that a fresh deputation should 
be sent to M. de Launay, in order to in- 
duce him, with arguments which he ex- 
posed with considerable tact, to receive 
into his fortress a certain number of citi- 
zens who should share its custody in 
common with his soldiers. ‘ Thus,” said 
M. de Flesselles, “ M. de Launay will no 
longer be able to invoke his oath to the 
king ; we shall be sure of the fortress, and 
need no longer apprehend any danger 
from it.’ On the instant, the Perma- 
nent Committee appointed a deputation 
charged to convey this proposal to the 
governor of the Bastille. M. de Fles- 
selles invited two of the Palais Royal 
deputies to accompany it, but this they 
declined, and the deputation forthwith de- 
parted. The deputies remained, and con- 
tinued to insist upon the provost of the 
merchants going to justify himself at the 
Palais Royal, or at any rate in the grand 
hall. At this moment M. de Flesselles, 
approaching the chimney-piece, appar- 
ently to pour himself out a glass of water, 
said to me in a low voice, ‘* What is to be 
done, Monsieur Pitra? I am lost.” I 
did not answer. I trembled at his hav- 
ing thus addressed me in presence of the 
crowd, who never lost sight of him for an 
instant. During these interpellations the 
Committee maintained a strict silence, 
most perilous for the provost, whom the 
deputies continued pressing to repair to 
the Palais Royal. He answered that at 
such a moment it was impossible for him 
to quit the Hétel de Ville to go to the 
Palais Royal, but that he would betake 
himself to the grand hall, where they 
might go and wait for him, and by so do- 
ing make room for the deputies of the 
districts, who were waiting to confer with 
the Committee. “Let us go, gentlemen; 
let us go to the grand hall,” said I, “and 
leave the Committee to its work.” So 
saying I left the room, and a few of the 
spectators who accompanied me, being 
armed, succeeded in procuring me an en- 
trance there. 

In the mean time M. Clouet, director of 
the ammunition at the arsenal, on his 
way from an interview with the super- 
intendent of finance, in charge of that 
department, dressed in a blue coat em- 
broidered with gold, was taken by the 
mob in the Rue St. Antoine for the gov- 
ernor of the Bastille, pulled from his 
horse, and they were dragging him to the 





Hétel de Ville, which he never would 
have reached alive without the zeal and 
courage of M. le Chevalier des Andrais, 
who forced his way through the crowd 
and contrived to deliver him from the 
hands of the people, on the point of tear- 
ing him to pieces. 

About the same hour, others were con- 
ducting to the Hétel de Ville three In- 
valides of the garrison of the Bastille, 
who had just issued from a wine-house in 
the neighborhood, and were seeking to 
re-enter the fortress by the outer portcul- 
lis. The mob had seized them on the 
pretext of their forming part of the gar- 
rison who had fired on the citizens, and 
demanded their death with cries of rage. 
Their lives are due to the presence of 
mind of an elector, who told the mob that 
previously they ought to interrogate these 
Invalides, in order to obtain from them 
information respecting the state of the 
Bastille, and keep them as hostages for 
the conduct of the governor, to whom a 
deputation had just been sent to desire 
him to admit citizens to guard the Bastille 
in concert with his soldiers. 

It would be in vain to attempt to de- 
scribe the spectacle which the grand hall 
of the Hétel de Ville presented. The 
amphitheatre and steps which surround it 
were thronged with men armed with mus- 
kets, pikes, sabres, and poles, to which 
they had affixed blades of various sorts; 
others, who by the atrocity of their fea- 
tures, even more than by their accoutre- 
ments, resembled the brigands we had 
disarmed the day before, filled the interior 
of the hall; these were armed with hatch- 
ets, antique and foreign weapons, stolen 
from the Garde Meuble; some of them 
without shoes, and almost without breech- 
es, were armed with stone-hewers’ ham- 
mers only. With loud cries they called 
for the electors, of whom a few at the 
extremity of the hall, without room to sit 
down, were vainly using every effort to 
obtain silence. 

By dint of pushing and struggling I 
had succeeded in penetrating into the 
hall, and was striving to reach the spot 
where the electors were stationed, when 
I was met by four armed citizens of my 
own district — they came in its name to 
seek for me. The news of what had 
passed at the Bastille had reached it, and 
my fellow-citizens were in a state of fer- 
ment; and by representing to them the 
dangers which threatened them person- 
ally, according to the information received 
every minute of the attack going on in the 
different faubourgs, and particularly in 
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the Faubourg St. Honoré, they had been 
induced to send deputies to the Hétel de 
Ville in order to obtain accurate intelli- 
gence of what was passing at the Bastille, 
and to bring me back to my district. I 
hastened to follow these four armed citi- 
zens, and was in the act of retiring with 
them when we were met on the staircase 
by the fresh deputation which the com- 
mittee had just despatched to the Bastille. 
While I was still in the grand hall, the 
frightful tumult of which did not prevent 
the shouts of the multitude in the square 
outside from being heard, a group of citi- 
zens arrived, announcing in accents of 
despair that the fortress continued to fire 
on the people ; they led with them a young 
man whose arm had been fractured by a 
bullet from its walls, demanded arms, 
cannon, and ammunition, and implored 
every one to join them and march to the 
siege of the Bastille, accusing the Com- 
mittee, where the greater number of the 
electors were assembled, and, above all, 
the provost of the merchants, of all the 
misfortunes of that day, and threatening 
to make them responsible for all that had 
occurred. 

In this alarming conjuncture, the Com- 
mittee, receiving no tidings of the depu- 
tation already sent to the Bastille, and 
considering that it bore no distinctive 
mark by which the people could recognize 
it, or which could facilitate its approach to 
the fortress, determined to despatch an- 
other one, preceded by a white flag, a 
drummer, and some soldiers of the mu- 
nicipality. The Sieur de Corny, the 
king’s and the town’s attorney (frocureur), 
headed this flag of truce; it was charged 
to invite the citizens to retire from the 
Bastille and return to their several dis- 
tricts, and was empowered to summon M. 
de Launay to receive in his fortress a 
certain number of citizens to guard the 
fortress in concert with his garrison. 


Carried away by the rapidity of a scene 
which it is impossible to describe with 
colors that can express its terrible inter- 
est, notwithstanding the vivid impression 
it has left upon my mind, I was not able 
to relate the fatal end of the unfortunate 
Flesselles. My attention had been at- 
tracted towards Helic and the unhappy 
wretches whom they wished to murder at 
his feet. I had ceased to observe the 
provost of the merchants, whose move- 
ments had gradually separated us. I did 
not witness the discussion mentioned in 
the report of the electors, which took 
place between M. de Flesselles and the 
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pseudo-deputies of St. Roch, who never 
lost sight of him, and by whom he had 
constantly been surrounded from the mo- 
ment he entered the hall. It is affirmed 
that after the entry of the conquerors of 
the Bastille, on hearing a general cry of 
treachery arise against him, and that he 
was denounced as a traitor, or at any rate 
as suspected of treachery, he had at- 
tempted to withdraw, and that the elect- 
ors who were nearest to him had pre- 
vented him from descending the platform 
on which he was placed; that he had 
remained seated there for some time, but 
when the scene taking place before Helic 
had reached its most tumultuous point, 
when, in spite of Helic’s efforts and 
those of the Gardes Frangaises, the peo- 
ple determined to massacre the prisoners 
a few minutes after the murder of the 
governor of the Bastille, some individu- 
als, forcing their way through the crowd, 
had ascended the platform, and presented 
to the provost of the merchants a letter 
which they said they had found in M. de 
Launay’s pocket, and in which Flesselles 
informed him “that he would receive 
assistance before midnight, and that he 
answered for his not being attacked by 
artillery.” Several electors have assured 
me that they saw a letter presented to 
M. de Flesselles during the scene in 
which Helic was engaged, that its perusal 
seemed to strike the provost with evident 
surprise, and that he returned it to those 
who presented it to him without answer- 
ing a word. Many persons say they read 
the letter, but they differ generally as to 
its contents, while its existence, after all, 
has never been proved by its reproduction. 
I have grounds for believing that this 
letter, this supposed proof of the treach- 
ery of the provost of the merchants, never 
existed; and that this misconduct on his 
part was imputed to him solely to justify 
the crime of his death. However, I do 
not pretend to justify entirely M. de Fles- 
selles. I think that his conduct was 
neither frank nor honorable; that in real- 
ity he took no decided part in the Revolu- 
tion; that, a royalist rather than a demo- 
crat, he had only appeared to yield to the 
revolutionary torrent in order to moderate 
or retard its effects ; that he had imagined, 
until the taking of the Bastille, that the 
popular effervescence, however furious it 
might be, could not fail to be soon re- 
pressed by the king’s troops ; that to gain 
time was all that was required, and that 
he could obtain that end by appearing to 
encourage the people in their hostile proj- 





ects, while, in fact, he was delaying or 
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preventing their execution. But these 
allegations have never been proved; they 
are suspicions which have a strong ap- 
pearance of probability, although they 
may be met by the objection that the 
vacillating conduct of the provost of the 
merchants, the falsehoods actually brought 
home to him, were attributable rather to 
the weakness of his character, to his re- 
fusing to persuade himself that in rev- 
olutions, in the struggles between the 
people and the government, the most 
dangerous line to adopt is not to devote 
a thoroughly to the cause you be- 
ieve it right to embrace. However this 
may be, threatened by those who sur- 
rounded him with being led to the chate- 
let and kept there as a hostage, pressed 
by others to go to the Palais Royal and 
justify himself, the unhappy man chose 
the latter alternative, and descended from 
the platform saying to his accusers, “ Well, 
= let us go to the Palais Royal.” 

is departure from the grand hall, at the 
moment when the critical position of the 
prisoners from the Bastille absorbed the 
eneral attention, was scarcely perceived. 
tis said he left the hall surrounded by 
the mob, and proceeded without molesta- 
tion until he reached the corner of the 
Quai Pelletier, where, as we soon learned, 
he was killed by a pistol-shot in the head, 
fired by a young man whose name was 
never known. 

Such is the account, which I have en- 
deavored to render as brief as possible, 
of the events which occurred at the H6- 
tel de Ville during the famous day of July 
the 14th. Many details which I have 
omitted are to 4 found in the Jroces- 
verbal of the electors. I have related 
the principal facts of which I was person- 
ally the witness, those whose authenticit 
is confirmed, besides several others whic 
may have escaped notice owing to their 
unimportance, though not the less true. 
I have done this because I am convinced 
that the most trifling details relating to 
the taking of the Bastille, to the effect 
which it produced, and to its results, may 
some day be interesting, and serve the 
writer of the history of our Revolution. 

It is with this intention that, before 
continuing the narrative of the events 
which followed the pardon granted by the 
people to the prisoners of the Bastille, I 
think it necessary to relate how that cas- 
tle was taken —a castle more renowned 
for the use made of it by regal and still 
more by ministerial despotism from the 
time of its erection by Charles V. as a 
barrier to the entrance of Paris through 


the Faubourg St. Antoine, than for the 
means of defence it offered, taken and 
retaken as it has been half-a-dozen times 
during the wars of the League and of the 
Fronde. The taking of the Bastille had 
such an influence on the Revolution, 
whose success it insured by the terror 
with which it struck the ministers and 
the other agents of the government, that 
I shall be pardoned the details into which 
I am about to enter. I gathered them 
from those who took the chief part in the 
capture of this celebrated fortress, and 
it is after comparing and discussing the 
facts with the principal conquerors that I 
commence the account of them. 

I have previously related what took 
place inside and outside the castle up to 
the moment when it was attacked with 
some sort of regularity, or, at least, with 
such means as finally decided its fall. 
The facts I am now about to relate I hold 
from the principal chiefs of the expedi- 
tion, as I have already said; but among 
those chiefs, whose names I shall men- 
tion as I proceed, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish more especially the Sieur Hulin, 
whose energy and military conduct prin- 
cipally contributed to the fall of the Bas- 
tille. The part he played in this event 
a that I should make him particu- 
larly known, and that I should explain the 
incidents which led him to be the unpre- 
meditated cause of its capture. 

The Sieur Hulin, born in Switzerland, 
in the neighborhood of Geneva, was thir- 
ty-one years of age. Nature had endowed 
him with qualities most precious under 
the circumstances in which chance and 
his courage placed him the day on which 
he became justly celebrated —a stature 
remarkable for height and symmetry, a 
handsome face, and a voice whose sonor- 
ity and compass were enhanced by the 
intense animation of his countenance. 
Educated in France in his early years, 
the Sieur Hulin had returned to Switzer- 
land during the troubles of Geneva. 
When the mediators of that republic 
established a garrison in that city, he was 
attached to it in the capacity of aide- 
major, a post which he filled with honor 
to himself and satisfaction to his com- 
manding officers. But his post having 
been abolished he returned to Paris, and 
for the last two years he was engaged in 
managing a great laundry establishment in 
the village of La Briche, near St. Denis. 
This employment obliged him to have a 
lodging in Paris, where he passed his 
Sundays. It so happened that he was there 





on the twelfth, when the outbreak took 
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place on the dismissal of M. Necker. He 
was acquainted with that minister, whom 
he had often seen at Geneva and at his 
country residence of Copet during his 
first retirement from the ministry ; and he 
experienced towards him those feelings, 
not to say enthusiasm, in which so many 
others shared, and which, in point of fact, 
gave the first impulse to the Revolution. 
On Sunday Hulin went to the Palais 
Royal to ascertain the truth regarding 
Necker’s banishment, the rumor of which 
had reached the quarter he inhabited. 
Meanwhile some of the people rushed to 
the different theatres in order to stop the 
performances, and the excitement in- 
creased on learning the mustering of 
troops on the Place Louis XV., and the 
acts of hostility which had taken place in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. Hulin at- 
tempted to address the multitude, and to 
advise them to adopt defensive measures 
in the interior of the city, instead of flock- 
ing, as they were doing, towards the scene 
of hostilities ; but he soon perceived that 
amidst the disorder which had seized 
upon the minds of the people it was im- 
possible to propose, still Icss to get them 
to adopt, the measures he told them with 
reason there was not a minute to lose in 
accomplishing. Discouraged, he returned 
that evening to La Briche in order to 
watch over the interests of his establish- 
ment, with the persuasion that during the 
night the troops would take possession of 
Paris, and that any resistance undertaken 
without previous combination, joined to 
the reckless despair of the citizens, would 
only terminate in torrents of blood. He 
passed that night in the greatest agitation, 
constantly aroused by the passage of 
troops marching towards the capital. 

On the Monday morning he hastened to 
call on M. Fournier, his neighbor, and M. 
Necker’s intimate friend and confidant. 
There he found Madame de Staél, the 
minister’s daughter, still ignorant of the 
road which her father had taken and of 
the place of his retreat. The sight of 
Madame de Staél’s anxiety and despair 
served to inflame the feelings of indigna- 
tion and almost of rage which filled Hu- 
lin’s heart. It was not long before they 
learned from some country laborers re- 
turning from the suburbs the agitation 

oing on in the interior of Paris. The 
fatter had seen the inhabitants of the 
Faubourg St. Denis hurrying towards 
their district, and the terrible sound of 
the tocsin, piercing the morning air, led 
them to believe that the troops had at- 
tacked the town. A few hours later they 
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learned that the insurrection was general, 
that all the citizens were arming and were 
resorting to measures of defence; they 
were told that Paris was attacked at sev- 
eral points. More than once during these 
recitals Hulin wished to leave M. Four- 
nier and Madame de Staél and fly to Paris, 
but he was deterred by their representa- 
tions of the inutility of a step which could 
only lead him to hazard his ~ife in vain; 
consequently he hesitated, alternately an- 
imated and restrained by Madame de 
Staél’s eloquence, when a trivial incident 
decided the course which he was to have 
the honor of adopting. No one can for- 
et the green cockelies assumed by the 
inhabitants of Paris on the Monday, al- 
most at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
About two o’clock on that day an inhabi- 
tant of La Briche, returning from the 
capital, entered M. Fournier’s habitation 
wearing one of them. Hulin seized it with 
enthusiasm, placed it in his bosom, and 
that moment decided him to repair forth- 
with to Paris. Madame de Staél wished 
to detain him, and inquired what he in- 
tended doing when there. ‘“ I know not,” 
replied Hulin; “I know that I am going, 
that I cannot stay here, and that I will 
revenge your father of those J——f who 
wish to exterminate us.” Thus it was 
that, impelled by a feeling to which his 
rage gave vent in this energetic expres- 
sion, Hulin hastened to Paris, little sus- 
pecting that he was destined on the 
morrow to strike the blow which decided 
the Revolution. On his arrival in the 
capital, at five o’clock in the afternoon, he 
repaired to his section, witnessed the va- 
rious movements of the citizens, organ- 
ized and executed patrols during the 
greater part of the night, with which he 
visited the various suburbs. The means 
of defence which he saw preparing there, 
the courage displayed by the citizens, 
made him conceive the possibility of re- 
sisting the troops which threatened Paris, 
and he resolved to perish with its cour- 
ageous inhabitants. 

But Hulin’s rapid course from La 
Briche to Paris, the patrols from one sub- 
urb to another, and the work which he 
shared with the citizens in order to in- 
struct them in the art of intrenching 
themselves, had ended by fatiguing him. 
Towards daylight he returned to his lodg- 
ing in hopes of snatching a few hours’ 
repose. Early on Tuesday morning, hav- 
ing returned to his district, he was told 
off with the detachment sent to the In- 
valides to procure arms. He dealt them 





out himself to his comrades lest they 
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should rush into the cellars where they 
were deposited, and having given over 
the last of the arms he was able to ob- 
tain, he was returning himself unarmed, 
when he met one of the individuals who 
on the previous Sunday night had plun- 
dered the armorers’ shops; from him he 
purchased a musket and bayonet. The 
time lost in settling this bargain had sep- 
arated him from his comrades, so that he 
reached the Place Dauphine alone. There 
he found two companies of the Gardes 
Frangaises surrounded by citizens, among 
whom he recognized several officers of 
that regiment dressed in plain clothes, 
and busy in attempting to persuade the 
soldiers to follow them and abandon the 
cause of the people. Hulin was not long 
in getting rid of these men by denouncing 
their motives; then appealing to M. de 
la Roche, the senior sergeant of these two 
companies, he informed him of what he 
had just learned, that the bandits had 
again commenced burning the barriers, 
and were a employed at that mo- 
ment in setting fire to the Barrier of St. 
Lazare. He exhorted them to march 
with his soldiers and the armed citizens 
to protect the convent of that name, which 
he was assured these wretches were in the 
act of burning. The Gardes Frangaises 
and a hundred armed citizens immediately 
consented to follow him. Having reached 
the spot, they dispersed the bandits, and 
reassured the inhabitants of the faubourg, 
who were expecting to be attacked by the 
hussars. Meanwhile they detained the 
two companies, and Hulin hastened to the 
Hétel de Ville to render an account of his 
conduct to the electors, and to persuade 
them to send a force to the other fau- 
bourgs threatened by the bandits. On 
the square of the Hétel de Ville Hulin 
found the grenadiers and fusiliers of Lu- 
bersac and Rufevel, and, in front of them, 
two pieces of cannon, brought from the 
Invalides at the moment when they were 
bringing up the citizens wounded by the 
volley with which the governor had re- 
ceived the first parliamentary deputation. 
Hulin attempted in vain to ascend the 
steps of the Hétel de Ville, towards which 
the infuriated mob was at the same time 
rushing. The sight of these wounded 
men, the cries of some of them imploring 
vengeance, the shouts “4 /a Bastille, ala 
Bastille,” which arose on the square of the 
Hotel de Ville, filled his soul with indig- 
nation. He had succeeded in mounting 
a few steps of the great staircase when a 
descending multitude forced him to re- 
cede, and carried him in front of the two 





companies, who in their sullen immobility 
seemed to share the brave man’s despair. 
For an instant he stood before them ex- 
amining the soldiers with a scrutinizing 
eye, then raising his voice with an ac- 
cent expressive of the feelings which ani- 
mated him, he said, “Are you citizens, 
brave Gardes Frangaises, and do you hear 
these cries? Do you behold these unfor- 
tunate wretches with their arms stretched 
towards you? Hear you not the cannon” 
(and by a happy coincidence the governor 
of the Bastille had just fired the onl 

twenty-four pounder which he pnsenennls 
“with which the rascal De Launay is 
killing our unarmed parents, our wives, 
and our children? Will you let them be 
murdered, you who have arms, you who 
have cannon, and the power in your 
hands? Friends, brave men” (and here 
the tears ran down his cheeks), “‘ Gardes 
Frangaises, the Parisians are being 
slaughtered like sheep, and will you not 
march to the Bastille? And you, ser- 
geants, renowned for your valor, will you 
not place yourselves at their head, and 
lead them on?” On the instant the sol- 
diers, who had begun to quit their ranks, 
returned to them, the sergeants placed 
themselves at their head, the grenadiers 
embraced each other, and all cried out, 
“Forward! march! we will follow you.” 
Hulin hesitates. ‘Command us, brave 
man,” cry the sergeants. The word 
“March” is given by them, the compa- 
nies are about to advance amidst the ap- 
plause of the multitude, the still national 
cry of “Vive le Roi” resounds through- 
out the square. Hulin begs the soldiers 
to pause for a moment. ‘You wish me 
to command you,” he says; “I swear to 
perish at your head. We will take this 
Bastille, I answer for it; but we must 
carry these guns with us; we must have 
ammunition. Let a dozen of you anda 
sergeant fray themselves a passage to the 
Hétel de Ville and demand some.” At 
these words the crowd make way, and a 
dozen soldiers enter the Hédtel de Ville, 
whence they returned again in a few min- 
utes followed by men and even women 
carrying powder and shot in their aprons, 
which they refused to deliver into other 
hands until they reach the Bastille. Dur- 
ing this brief interval, Hulin saw advanc- 
ing by the Quay Pelletier and the Rue du 
Mouton divers detachments of armed 
citizens from several districts, dragging 
with them two pieces of cannon, which 
Hulin placed in the rear of the Gardes 
Frangaises. In this array, at the head of 
a hundred and fifty fusiliers or grenadiers 
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of that regiment, and four hundred armed 
citizens, followed by five pieces of can- 
non, Hulin marched from the Place de 
Gréve at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a citizen by his side, bearing a flag 
which the twelve Gardes Frangaises had 
brought from the Hétel de Ville when 
they went in search of ammunition. This 
troop passed through the crowd amidst 
the blessings of the people on their wa 

to the Bastille, by the Quai au Blé, lead- 
ing to the arsenal, the soldiers and peo- 
ple vociferating loudly as they went, 
“The Bastille or death!” They ran 
rather than walked; but the guns, to 
which they had harnessed some _half- 
starved hackney-coach horses, impeded 
considerably their progress; this, how- 
ever, served rather to inflame their impa- 
tient courage. These obligatory halts 
gave time to the Gardes Frangaises, and 
especially to the grenadiers, to reflect that 
they had given him the command without 
knowing anything of him, and now behind 
his back he heard the soldiers inquiring 
among themselves who he was after all. 
“We don’t know him; if he should de- 
ceive us!” ‘ Oh,” said one, “if he should 
falter or if he hesitates for a moment a 
bullet through the head shall soon settle 
his account.” “ Willingly,” replied Hulin, 
turning round and continuing to walk 
backwards in order not to impede their 


. course. “Kill me if you see me flinch 


from any danger which we are about to 
run, and which I will be the first to meet 
before I expose you to it.” Thus did 
Hulin dissipate the dangerous distrust of 
the troops which followed him — the men 
who were about to decide the fate of; Paris 
and of the Revolution. He reached the 
arsenal with them through the court 
which precedes La Cour de l’Orme. 
Hulin halted them in the first court, and 
passed on alone into the Cour de l’Orme. 
At the first gate of this court he met 
two Invalides, who embraced him, implor- 
ing him to give them arms, and offering 
to lead, and did lead, him by the least 
dangerous road. They informed him that 
the governor of the Bastille had pointed 
all his artillery towards the arsenal be- 
cause the shelter afforded by its build- 
ings greatly facilitated the attack from 
that quarter. It was on receiving this 
information, and after having rapidly ex- 
amined the ground fronting the Tower of 
La Basiniére, that Hulin formed his plan. 

He ordered the Sieur Ducastel, a wine- 
merchant, at the head of a hundred armed 
citizens, to take two pieces of cannon 
through the garden of the arsenal, and, 
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passing in rear of the courts, to reach the 
alley which runs parallel with the boule- 
vard of the arsenal, and place them at the 
——s of the alley, separated by an iron 
grating from the governor’s house, and 
in front of the Tower of the County. He 
ordered another detachment to take an- 
other gun by the Rue de la Cerisaye, and 
through the Rue St. Antoine, to gain the 
elevated ground of the boulevard facing 
that angle of the Bastille ; while he placed 
himself at the head of a hundred and fifty 
Gardes Frangaises, two hundred citizens, 
and two pieces of cannon, destined to 
form the third and the main attack. Hulin 
hoped to carry the Bastille by breaking 
down with his two guns the drawbridge 
that defended its entrance, while the two 
other assaults diverted the fire of the be- 
sieged. But in order to place his guns in 
front of that drawbridge it was necessar 

to destroy the outer one, to accomplis 

which it was requisite to gain access to 
the open space lying between the outer 
wall and the barracks of the Invalides. 
This was only to be accomplished by 
passing through the Cour de l’Orme, the 
gate of which, its only ingress, was com- 
manded by the Tower of La Basiniére, 
whose fire plunged directly upon it. 
MM. Warnier and La Barthe, sergeants 
of the Gardes Frangaises, proposed to 
Hulin to conduct his men through that 
court by making them file immediately 
under the house which bordered it, so as 
to protect them from the fire of the mus- 
ketry that swept it. This manceuvre was 
perceived by the Tower of La Basiniére, 
and a shot was immediately fired, without, 
however, any effect. ‘“ Now then,” cried 
Hulin, “now is the time; follow me!” 
and instantly the guns, the Gardes Fran- 
caises, the citizens, and even the women 
carrying shot, rush through the gate, 
traverse the Cour de l’Orme, and spread 
themselves over the space that bordered 
the fosse under the Tower de la Basiniére 
in spite of the musketry from its parapet 
and its grated windows which poured 
down on these brave men, killing and 
wounding some five or six of them. The 
troop, however, regardless of all order, 
spread themselves over the intervening 
space, while some took possession of the 
barracks of the Invalides, whence they 
return the fire of the Bastille from the 
windows of that building, but without 
slackening the fire from the fortress, ow- 
ing to the assailants firing from below 
upwards, while the firing from the Bas- 
tille plunged directly upon them. Hulin, 
the grenadiers, the two sergeants above 
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named, some forty citizens, together with 
the women, remained exposed to these 
shots while placing the two pieces of 
cannon against the outer drawbridge. 
The Sieur Georget, a citizen, was in the 
act of pointing the first gun when a 
musket-shot fractured his thigh, after 
passing through his pocket-book; never- 
theless, he fires the gun, and the ball 
breaks one of the chains of the draw- 
bridge. At this moment the Sieur Helic, 
now dressed in his uniform of the queen’s 
regiment, and followed by a gun and 
three hundred citizens, chiefly armed 
with pitchforks and other implements of 
the kind, joins Hulin, his face covered 
with the blood of a citizen killed by his 
side; this brave officer rushes into his 
arms. “ Are you wounded?” inquired 
Hulin. “No, my friend, I am _ not 
wounded; all of us are dead, but within 
an hour we shall be masters of the Bas- 
tille. Let us fill up the fosse, - boys.” 
Whereon, assisted by his three hundred 
followers, he sets to work to demolish the 
houses which surround it. A cloud of 
dust rises from the ruins, the cannon 
roars from the towers of the Bastille, but 
without injury to the besiegers ; alone the 
musketry from the Tower of the Basi- 
niére continued to kill and wound a few 
of them who were trying to entrench 
themselves behind some heaps of dung 
brought from the houses in the neighbor- 
hood. Meanwhile M. Ducastel and his 
troop had marched round by the garden 
of the arsenal, and you might hear the 
sound of his two twenty-four pounders bat- 
tering the Tower of the County. Of the 
guns of Hulin’s attack — bay served, 
owing to the too great number of persons 
employed in manceuvring them —one 
continued to fire on the outer drawbridge 
and wall, while the other ineffectually, 
and in spite of Hulin’s orders, was di- 
rected against the parapet and lofty win- 
dows of the Tower of La Basiniére. The 
drawbridge is still sustained by its only 
remaining chain. An intrepid citizen, the 
Sieur Tournay, contrived to scramble up 
the drawbridge on to the gable end of 
the gateway, and, in spite of a shower of 
bullets from all sides, this brave man 
succeeded in breaking asunder with an 
iron mace the chains which still held it 
back. It fell with a loud crash, killing in 
its descent one of the citizens, whose 
mangled corpse rolls into the ditch below. 
On the instant a large number of the 
assailants rush across it into the espla- 
nade situated between the great draw- 
bridge of the Bastille and the governor’s 





house, in spite of the flanking fire which 
decimated them from the Tower of La 
Basiniére and the Tower of the County. 
Hulin and Helic with difficulty fray them- 
selves a passage through the crowd in 
order to bring up their three guns and 

lace them in front of the inner draw- 

ridge, repulsing harshly the swarms of 
unarmed citizens who were flocking from 
all quarters, and who were soon to wreck 
the governor’s hotel. Hulin at length 
succeeded, with the aid of levers and 
hand-spikes, in getting his guns across 
the outer drawbridge, and is on the point 
of placing them in front of the main 
drawbridge, when an Invalide, of whom 
the soldiers were imploring some drink 
wherewithal to satisfy their thirst, leads 
them into the governor’s kitchens and 
cellars. For a moment Hulin is aban- 
doned by all those who had been serving 
his artillery. Presently these men issue 
forth again from the cellars carrying each 
a bottle or two of wine; he foresees the 
danger which their intoxication threat- 
ens, and, with Helic, smashes more thana 
hundred bottles which they had collected, 
saying, “ Comrades, no wine for heaven’s 
sake; itis in the Bastille that we shall 
drink.” Buta still great danger is before 
them; the governor’s house bursts sud- 
denly into flames, which reach the dung- 
carts brought to form intrenchments, and 


threaten the powder close at hand, while . 


three amusettes open on the besiegers from 
loopholes pierced through the drawbridge. 
Hulin with difficulty succeeds, by upset- 
— the carts, in extinguishing the flames, 
and, renouncing all hope of establishing 
intrenchments, boldly places his guns on 
the brink of the fosse. They are pointed 
and about to open fire, when Hulin and 
Helic perceive a white flag on the Tower 
of La Basiniére, still shrouded from the 
sight of most of the assailants by the 
flames, smoke, and dust. Helic advances 
close to the fosse, while Hulin, after stop- 
ping the firing of his guns, endeavors by 
voice and gesture to stay the musketry 
of the assailants. Helic addresses a 
Swiss officer through an opening in the 
drawbridge. The latter requests that the 
firing may cease, and through the open- 
ing presents a paper containing a capitu- 
lation, on which a citizen runs to the 
kitchen in search of a plank, and placing 
it across the fosse so as to reach the 
capitulation, he gives it to Helic. 

This paper, which I held in my own 
hands when Helic brought it to the Hotel 
de Ville, and which contained no signa- 
ture, offered to surrender the Bastille 
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immediately on condition that quarter 
should be granted to the governor and 
garrison, under the guarantee and word 
of honor, as French officers, of the two 
chiefs of the assailants, but stating that if 
this capitulation were refused, the garri- 
son were determined to blow up the 
Bastille with the twenty thousand pounds 
of powder therein deposited. 

After receiving this capitulation, Helic 
read it to Hulin and those around him, 
all of whom willingly endorsed it with 
their affirmative cries. Then Helic and 
Hulin advanced towards the fosse, prom- 
ising quarter and demanding that the 

reat drawbridge should be lowered. The 
Sosteged, on the other hand, proposed to 
lower only the little outer one, in order to 
prevent the irruption into the fortress of 
a multitude which the chiefs themselves 
would not be able to control. To this 
Helic and Hulin consent. The little 
drawbridge then slowly descends; Hulin 
and Helic and a few citizens leap upon it, 
in order that it may not be raised again, 
and fasten it to the ground by thrusting 
bayonets into the bolts. Over this draw- 
bridge, scarcely capable of admitting two 
persons abreast, they reach the little en- 
trance of the Bastille; but an iron grating, 
which it took some time to unfasten, still 
opposes their advance ; once thrown open, 
Hulin, Helic, Amé, Delosiére, were the 
first to enter the Bastille at a quarter past 
four o’clock in the afternoon. They were 
followed by a crowd of citizens, who lost 
no time in lowering the great drawbridge, 
in spite of Hulin, who saw one of them 
cut off the hand of a warder with a hatchet 
because, in deference to Hulin’s request, 
this poor fellow refused to throw open the 
iron grating which protected the principal 
entrance. In the great court on the left 
stood the Swiss in their canvas frocks, 
their arms and knapsacks at their feet; 
on the right the Invalides were drawn 
up, with their officers in front of them, 
holding their hats in their hands. The 
amusettes had been withdrawn and were 
replaced by three pieces of cannon. The 
staff and officers embrace Hulin, while 
the latter, pressing them in his arms, 
loudly proclaimed “ quarter for all!” Be- 
hind them, on the same side of the court 
as the Invalides, stood the governor, 
dressed in plain clothes, the red ribbon of 
the cross of St. Louis in his button-hole, 
and in his hand a stick containing a spike 
or dagger. He advanced from the ex- 
tremity of the court bareheaded. Mail- 
lard, who carried the colors of the Hétel 
de Ville, recognized the Marquis de Lau- 
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nay, and addressing him said, “ You are 
the governor of the Bastille?” At the 
same moment Hulin came forward to 
meet him, and embracing him, promised 
that his life should be spared, and that he 
would fulfil the capitulation, on which the 
Marquis de Launay pressed his hand, and, 
returning his embrace, replied, “I trust 
in you, brave man, and am your prisoner.” 
Meanwhile, over the two drawbridges 
flocked, not the armed citizens, who for 
the most part remained outside at their 
post, but a ruthless mob, armed with 
hatchets, pitchforks, and staves. This 
furious rabble began to threaten the gov- 
ernor, who stuck to Hulin’s side; while 
the latter, fearing that they might resort 
to some act of violence, proposed to M. 
de Launay to quit the Bastille with him 
and join the Gardes Frangaises, many of 
whom had collected on the other side of 
the fosse. Scarcely had they advanced a 
few paces with that intention, than, in 
spite of all Hulin’s efforts, several indi- 
viduals rushed on M. de Launay, and tore 
off his hair; upon which the unhappy 
man, seeing the danger which threatened 
him, attempted to stab himself with the 
dagger contained in the cane which he 
still held. Hulin immediately seized the 
cane, and, wresting it from his grasp, 
broke it in pieces, cutting his own fingers 
in the act; and thrusting the gold-mounted 
pommel in his pocket, said, “I will restore 
it to you again.” Then, assisted by some 
of the crowd and a few soldiers, he disen- 
gaged M. de Launay from the multitude, 
and traversed with him in safety the great 
drawbridge without meeting with any 
insult from the crowd which flocked into 
the Bastille. On arriving at the outer 
drawbridge, a stalwart individual, sword 
in hand, fell on Hulin, who clung to his 
prisoner; the crowd and some soldiers 
thrust this man aside, but a few words 
which M. de Launay addressed to him 
gave Hulin reason to believe that it was 
De Launay’s brother, a captain in the 
Gardes Francaises, who, in order to de- 
liver him, had attempted to kill the man 
who was leading him. Thence Hulin 
took the road to the arsenal which leads 
into the Rue St. Antoine; but unfortu- 
nately the cry, “It is the governor of the 
Bastille!” had preceded him. Hulin has 
assured me that he had run greater dan- 
gers during this short passage, and espe- 
cially under the porch of the arsenal, than 
during the attack of the Bastille, and that 
he was more than once on the point of 
falling a victim to the sword-thrusts and 





pistol-shots levelled at his prisoner. One 
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individual, while striking at the governor’s 
head with a hatchet, nearly cut down 
Hulin, who was only protected from the 
blow by the muskets of his comrades. 
At the entrance of the Rue St. Antoine, 
the cries of the multitude increase. Hulin 
had now only seven or eight soldiers to 
protect his prisoner, who held fast to De 
Launay’s right arm, while the soldiers 
defended him on the left, keeping the 
people at bay with their bayonets, while 
Hulin did the same with his sword. 
Thrice the people snatched him from 
them, thrice they succeeded in recovering 
the unfortunate De Launay from their 
hands, with his clothes torn and his face 
covered with blood. Close to the church 
of St. Louis de la Culture, the people once 
more gain possession of him. Hulin, 
vigorous Hulin, who had sworn to De 
Launay that he would lose his life in de- 
fending him, rushed into the middle of 
the crowd that surrounded him, threw 
away his sword, and seizing De Launay in 
his arms, bore him from these wretches 
and replaced him in the midst of the only 
four Gardes Frangaises who continued to 
accompany him. The unfortunate man 
clung to his breast, exclaiming, ‘ You are 
my saviour. What shall I not owe you if 

ou deliver me from these barbarians ? 

ou would have defended yourself as I 
did, had the king intrusted you with the 
custody of the Bastille. I always thought 
they would attack me; therefore I fired 
on the people.” Inthe midst of his be- 
wilderment, De Launay was not wanting 
in energy. He walked steadily along, his 
head proudly erect, during his long course 
from the Bastille to the Hétel de Ville; 
and when at times the mob that followed 
threw mud and stones at him, he cried, 
“ Ah, why did they not let me blow my- 
self into the air and crush these snieonstile 
wretches beneath the ruins of the Bas- 
tille?” It was thus, amidst the impreca- 
tions of the multitude, continually strug- 
gling against their fury and reiterated 
attempts to carry off his prisoner, that 
Hulin, cclmatel ont abandoned by the 
greater part of his comrades, succeeded 
in conducting the wretched De Launay 
as far as the Arcade St. Jean. There he 
thought himself in safety; a few paces 
farther, and he would have reaped the 
sweetest of triumphs—he would have 
delivered over to the generosity of the 
electors the unfortunate man who had 
defended himself because it was his duty 
to do so; a man who might have shed 
more blood had his garrison possessed 
the ferocity of their courage ; a man who, 
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in a word, had pledged his faith and re- 
ceived in return the plighted word of the 
chief of the assailants of the Bastille and 
of the assailants themselves. But in their 
fury the people had decided that Hulin 
should not deprive them of their victim. 
Scarcely had he reached the Place de 
Gréve with that victim when ten thousand 
ruffians, springing from all sides, and in 
their fury rushing one over the other, 
carry off poor De Launay in spite of 
Hulin’s efforts to defend him, until at last, 
seized by the hair himself and hurled to 
the ground, he was dragged almost life- 
less and left on a heap a stones in front 
of the Hétel de Ville. Thus was the 
governor of the Bastille —in spite of 
sworn promises — massacred almost on 
the steps of the Hétel de Ville. His con- 
queror, the man who had sworn, and who 
had kept his oath, to defend De Launay’s 
life at the peril of his own, was only re- 
called to that life by some inhabitants of 
the Place de Gréve, who, on approaching 
him, immediately recognized him as the 
person they had seen a few hours pre- 
viously place himself at the head of the 
Gardes Frangaises and lead them to the 
Bastille. They carried him motionless 
and scarcely breathing to the grocer’s 
shop at the King’s Corner (/e Coin du Roi), 
which since has become so cruelly noto- 
rious; there they restored him by dint of 
cordials, and conducted him, overcome by 
fatigue and grief, to his lodgings, at the 
same moment that the companion of his 
victory, Helic, arrived at the Hétel de 
Ville, bearing the keys of the Bastille in 
one hand and the capitulation in the other, 
followed by the prisoners whose lives he 
had the good fortune to save by his elo- 
quence. 

The exact account of the facts, which 
history may be glad to find inscribed in 
these notes, is sufficient to make known 
the military conduct of the governor of 
the Bastille. I have dwelt on the details 
of this event chiefly because it may one 
day be interesting to know how, through 
the inconsiderate conduct of this unfor- 
tunate man, and an accumulation of acci- 
dents accidentally taken advantage of by 
the energy and devotion of the Gardes 
Frangaises and the inhabitants of Paris, 
the Bastille, protected by eight towers, 
defended by twenty-two pieces of artillery, 
three amusettes, and a garrison of about 
one hundred and forty men, was captured 
almost as soon as it was attacked. Its 

arrison consisted of eighty-eight Inva- 
ide soldiers, comprising the gunners, 





the officers, and the staff; of forty-four 
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soldiers of the Swiss regiment of Salis- 
Samade, and one officer, who, as far as I 
can recollect, was not conducted to the 
Hétel de Ville. This garrison of a hun- 
dred and thirty men lost only five gunners, 
killed and wounded by a citizen who, 
placed on the roof of one of the adjacent 
houses, picked them off under cover of 
the chimneys. The loss of the assailants 
consisted in eighty-two men killed on the 
esplanade of the Bastille previous to and 
during the irregular attack made by the 
Gardes Frangaises and the citizens, and 
of twenty-two men who died of their 
wounds in the hospitals or in their own 
dwellings. The number of wounded who 
recovered was estimated at one hundred 
and fifty, but these could be but imper- 
fectly enumerated, because many of them 
who withdrew to their own habitations 
thought fit to disguise the part they had 
taken in the capture of the fortress, and 
because the electors and representatives 
of the commune were only able to procure 
the return of those whose poverty obliged 
them to have recourse to the public assist- 
ance. 

While the valiant Helic was carrying 
the capitulation and the keys of the Bas- 
tille to the Hétel de Ville, and the brave 
Hulin was defending at the peril of his 
own life the life of the unfortunate De 
Launay, the humanity of the conquerors 
was occupied in liberating the state pris- 
oners confined in the castle. They num- 
bered fourteen, seven of whom, for the 
most part forgers of false cheques in the 
name of the Parisian bankers, Tourton 
and Ravel, had followed the victors and 
quitted the Bastille with them. Many of 
those who were the first to enter the for- 
tress, and they were the most numerous, 
have assured me that the governor, hav- 
ing but few hands to assist him in his 
defence, and especially to serve his artil- 
lery, had set these seven prisoners free 
in the interior of the fort, with a promise 
of their liberty hereafter if they took part 
in the defence of their prison. A few 
others have told me that these seven 
prisoners, confined, on the contrary, by 
De Launay in a separate room, had taken 
advantage of the moment to burst open 
the door and escape during the action. 
As for the seven others, whose crimes 
consisted in what were denominated State 
crimes, or who were detained for acts 
whose authors the government sought 
not so much to punish as to confine in 
the royal prisons, the governor had im- 
mured them in separate cells on the Sun- 
day night. These the people hastened 





to demand as soon as they entered the 
Bastille, and did not even allow the ward- 
ers to open the doors of the various cells, 
but hastened to burst them open, and 
restored the seven prisoners to light, 
which several of them had not seen for 
years. One only was discovered chained 
to the wall of his cell, situated between 
the two towers of the Chapel and of the 
Treasure, under the vault which had for- 
merly joined the entrance to the Porte 
de Paris. They were all ignorant of 
what was passing; they had taken the 
sound of the cannon, which at times 
reached their ears, for the report of the 
salutes usually fired on the occasion of 
any public rejoicing, or when the king 
entered Paris. Alarmed at the impetu- 
osity with which their cells were thrust 
open, they believed that they were about 
to be put to death, and that, as several of 
them said, “ their last hour had arrived.” 
They were at a loss to reply to their 
numerous liberators, who embraced them 
and dragged them, trembling with fear, 
into the court of the Bastille. The state 
of their clothing was as singular as it 
was deplorable. Almost all had long 
beards, their hair matted with dirt and in 
strange disorder, slippers instead of 
shoes, and caps of different fantastic 
shapes, which they lost in the crowd 
amidst the frantic embraces of the peo- 
ple. In this state they were led through 
the yelling crowd to the Palais Royal, 
where shortly after arrived the dead bod- 
ies of Flesselles and De Launay, dragged 
by the populace bearing torches. I must 
not disguise this act of ferocity, the only 
one which the misfortune of the times 
may perhaps justify amidst those which 
have disgraced our Revolution. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A REALLY GOOD CASE. 


A LEGEND OF ST. MICHAEL’S HOSPITAL. 


EVERY one knows that St. Michael’s, 
as we shall take the liberty of calling it, is 
the largest and most celebrated of the 
London hospitals. It is situated quite 
in the heart of the city; and is about 
equidistant from London Bridge, West- 
minster, Gower Street, Smithfield, and 
Whitechapel. I was student there, and 
there'the happiest days of my life were 
passed. And now to my story. 

A large number of the students had 
gone down for the short Christmas vaca- 
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tion, and I should have gone also, but was 
just then “dresser ” to Carver Smith, and 
could not leave town; moreover, it was 
my week of residence. I must beg you to 
remember, what is perhaps but little un- 
derstood by the general public, that a 
large part of the watching and care, anda 
certain proportion also of the treatment 
of hospital patients, devolve upon assist- 
ants selected from the senior students. 
Some of the less important appointments, 
such as the “dresserships,” are held by 
every student in turn; but the more re- 
sponsible offices, some of which require 
twelve months’ residence in the hospital, 
can only be gained by a few men each 
year; and for these appointments, which 
are esteemed positions of great trust and 
honor, and which are exceedingly valu- 
able as stepping-stones to professional 
success, there is very keen competition. 
On the surgical side of the hospital, each 
of the four visiting surgeons had a resi- 
dent house-surgeon ; and to bé Sir Carver 
Smith’s “H, S.” was one of the highest 
ambitions of a “St. Mike,” for Sir Carver 
was at that time one of the leading En- 
glish surgeons. 

A man named George Adams held the 
post at this time; and as he is the hero of 
my story, so far as I have a hero, I will 
just say a word about him. He was one 
of those men that we occasionally meet 
with, who seem to stand head and shoul- 
ders above their fellows — very quiet and 
reserved, and when he chose, quite inscru- 
table. No one knew where he came from. 
But his very great ability, his calmness in 
all emergencies —I never saw him dis- 
composed except once — his mature judg- 
ment, and his great kindness, won him the 
respect alike of the students, the nursing 
staff, and the surgeons. Under him were 
four dressers, junior-men, who assisted in 
the hospital under his direction. I was 
one of them. Each week, one of us in 
turn resided in the hospital; and as I 
said, Christmas week fell to my turn, and 
that is how I came to spend Christmas in 
St. Michael’s. I ought to add that there 
were four assistant surgeons to the hos- 
pital; but their care was over the out- 
patient department, and it was only in the 
absence of the visiting surgeons that they 
had any duty in the wards. 

Well, it was Christmas night, and our 
work for the day was done, except some 
late visits to the wards by-and-by; and of 
course any casualties that might turn up. 
But Christmas-day is usually pretty slack 
in that respect. It is medical rather than 


surgical casualties that Christmas day 





produces. We had got up in honor of the 
day a little entertainment in an empty 
ward, for any of the hospital inmates who 
cared to attend and were able to do so. 

We had a famous little programme. 
One or two of our residents could play and 
sing well; another had a curious facility 
in whistling to the piano; another was an 
amateur ventriloquist and_prestidigita- 
teur; and I fancy there were also some 
recitations and tableaux to come off. 
Also, there was one of the patients, an old 
sailor, who could sing in a grand, rich 
stentorian barytone and bring down the 
house. Our chairman — Adams of 
course —had just begun, and was deliv- 
ering himself in a semi-serious way of 
some very eloquent remarks, amidst great 
applause —for nothing pleases the lower 
classes better than a few oratorical flour- 
ishes — when “tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tin- 
kle ” went a small, high-pitched, imperious 
bell. It was the accident-bell ! 

Oh, ye lay mortals, ye little know how 
the social and domestic joys of a medical 
man are at the mercy ofa bell! We in- 
vite our friends to tea, we welcome them, 
and anticipate a pleasant evening, and — 
there goes the bell! We come home 
tired and wet, change boots for slippers, 
and get comfortable by the fireside, and 
— there goes the bell! We turn into bed 
on a cold night, and just get warm and 
snug when—there goes the bell! My 
bell-experiences began that night at St. 
Michael’s, and I shall not soon forget it. 

It was Sir Carver’s “ taking-in week ;” 
and his assistants had to attend to the ac- 
cidents. Adams nodded to me; and off I 
went to investigate, knowing that it might 
be anything from a cut finger to a railway 
smash. I founda scene of considerable 
excitement in the accident-room. Two 
policemen, aided by a crossing-sweeper 
and a cabman, had just brought in a pa- 
tient, and some other spectators had 
pusbed their way in out of curiosity. 

“Just happened outside, sir; knocked 
down by a runaway cab, sir.” 

“ Lost a lot of blood; ’fraid it’s a bad 
case, sir.” Thus the policemen. 

“Ask Mr. Adams to come down at 
once; and clear the room,” I said. 

It was a young, fair-haired girl of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, perfectly pale, uncon- 
scious, and almost pulseless, —a strange 
contrast to her rough, swarthy, weather- 
beaten bearers. A deep wound in the 
neck was bleeding profusely ; but on tear- 
ing open the dress, I found I could stop 
the hemorrhage almost entirely with my 
finger. 
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Adams was there immediately: in a 
minute he knew all about it, and had set- 
tled his course of action. Quietly he 
said: “ Send for Sir Carver. Take her to 
the theatre * at once. Ask the other men 
to come, and get everything ready for op- 
eration.” And then to me: “ Keep up 
steady pressure, and don’t take your finger 
away for an instant.” 

Nothing could be found out concerning 
her. No one was with her when she was 
struck down. She was very tastefully, 
though not expensively dressed. Her 
features were exceedingly regular and 
pretty, and when the color was in her face 
she must have possessed a very consider- 
able share of good looks. Nothing buta 
purse and a handkerchief were found in 
her pocket. The former was well filled, 
and the latter was marked “ E. Stead.” 
Adams said at once that she was a lady. 

I do not know whether it ever hap- 
pened before at St. Michael’s that, on the 
occurrence of a sudden emergency, no 
one of the surgical staff was at hand. 
Strange to say, it happened so to-night. 
Sir Carver Smith and three of the assist- 
ant surgeons lived close to the hospital ; 
but in five minutes the messenger re- 
turned with the news that Sir Carver had 
been called to some aristocratic celebrity 
at the West End, who had met with an 
accident, and had taken one of the assist- 
ant surgeons with him. The second was 
out of town; and the third, who had been 
left to act in emergencies, had been taken 
suddenly ill. 

We had been discussing the case, and 
offering advice upon it with all that calm 
assurance which characterizes embryo 
surgeons. But matters now became seri- 
ous. Half an hour would suffice to sum- 
mon one of the other surgeons ; but it was 
plain that something must be done at 
once. We all looked at Adams, who had 
said very little hitherto, but had gone on 
making everything — He simply 
said: “ Begin to give chloroform; I am 
going to operate.” 

“What are you going to do?” we 
asked. 

He told us; but I will not inflict any 
details upon my readers, but will simpl 
say that the sharp end of a broken shaft 
had made a narrow, deep gash in the root 
of the neck, and had wounded a large 
artery. The operation contemplated af- 
forded almost the only chance of life; 
and to delay it any longer would, Adams 
said, be throwing that chance away. It 


* The operating-room. 





was an operation of the highest difficulty 
and danger under the present condition 
of the parts; and could its performance 
have been anticipated, the theatre would 
have been crowded with spectators from 
all the hospitals in London. And here 
was a young surgeon of twenty-five, called 
upon at a few minutes’ notice, to under- 
take what many a long-experienced sur- 
geon might hesitate to attempt ; for it was 
impossible to perform it without much 
additional loss of blood; and it was not 
at all improbable that the patient might 
not survive the operation, to say nothing 
of after dangers. 

Adams carefully explained to the other 
house-surgeons what assistance they 
would have to give him; and when the 
patient was ready, commenced at once. 
Perfect silence reigned, broken only at 
intervals by a word from the operator; 
but indeed he had little need to speak, for 
we were well drilled at St. Michael’s, and 
everything he needed was put into his 
hand almost before he asked for it. I 
think I can still see that quiet, eager 
group of young men under the brilliant 

aslight, standing around the pallid, slum- 

ering, unconscious girl; and in the cen- 
tre the young surgeon, cool, collected, 
with steady hand, without hurry, without 
hesitation, doing his work. I have wit- 
nessed many of the most brilliant opera: 
tors in Sngiead, and of course have seen 
Adams himself many times in that thea- 
tre in later years; but I think I never 
saw that night’s operation surpassed 
either by himself or by any one else. A 
special demand sometimes calls forth 
special powers, and acts almost like an 
inspiration ; and so it seemed now. 

In a short time it was done, and suc- 
cessfully done; and the patient was car- 
ried away to a quiet ward, where she was 
duly cared for by the nurse in charge, 
Adams, and Sir Carver Smith, who came 
later on. I think Adams stayed up all 
night. Our miscellaneous entertainment 
did not come off; but we scarcely re- 
gretted the change of programme. In a 
place where accidents are hourly, and 
operations daily occurrences, one more 
or less seldom creates much excitement; 
and when I go on to say that this case 
excited more interest among residents and 
non-residents than almost any other case 
I ever saw in the hospital, I wish you 
clearly to understand that this fact was 
due entirely to the extreme professional 
interest of the case, and the great enthu- 
siasm of St. Michael’s men for the study 
of surgery. At the same time, I may 
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state, although not particularly bearing on 
the question, that the patient was an un- 
commonly pretty girl; and day after day 
passed by without any light being shed 
on the question as to who she was and 
whence she came —circumstances quite 
sufficient to excite in a mind not preoccu- 
pied with such matters as burden the in- 
tellect of the average medical student, 
the liveliest interest and curiosity. 

After the operation, she was at first too 
ill to be interrogated; and when she got 
a little better she declined to give any in- 
formation; at any rate, none could be 
obtained from her. Perhaps she was a 
little “queer” with feverish or hysterical 
excitement. 

At the expiry of two days I went in to 
help with the dressings. She was very 
— for ap gn done for her, and 

ore her pain very well. For a long time 
she was in a very critical state. As the 
euphonious phrase of the young profes- 
sion went, “She had a very close shave 
for it’ At the end of three weeks, how- 
ever, she was in fairly smooth water; and 
for the first time some of the clinical class 
went in with Sir Carver to see the case. 
He had hitherto said nothing on the sub- 
ject of the operation. He was a man of 
few words; but one word of praise or 
blame from him was never forgotten by 
any of us. Turning to us from the pa- 
tient, he said: “This, gentlemen, is a 
case of so-and-so;” and he briefly ex- 
plained it. Then he added: “ Nothing 
but the most exceptional circumstances 
could justify a house-surgeon in this hos- 
pital in undertaking an operation of such 
importance. In this case, those excep- 
tional circumstances existed. The oper- 
ation is one of great difficulty and rarity. 
I have once, many years ago, performed 
it myself, and the patient died. Had my 
patient recovered, such a recovery would 
then, I believe, have been without prece- 
dent. But the gratification to myself of 
having performed the first successful oper- 
ation, would not have been greater than 
is my gratification now at having under 
my care a case which will, I believe, re- 
cover, and whose recovery will be due, 
without doubt, to the prompt and skilful 
action of a St. Michael’s student, my own 
house-surgeon, Mr. Adams.” 

“Strong for Carvy, and good for Ad- 
ams,” was the general comment. Adams 
pretended to be writing notes; but there 
was not one of us who would not readily 
have suffered “ ploughing ” in our “final 
college ” to gain such a word from Carver 
Smith. 





And now, my fair readers, if you will 
turn to the clinical report of this cele- 
brated case in the pages of the Lawcet, 
somewhere about March 18—, you will 
find it stated that “after this point the 
case presents no features of special inter- 
est; convalescence was rapid, and the pa- 
tient was discharged cured on the forty- 
seventh day after admission.” I there- 
fore give you fair notice that you may lay 
down this record here and not read any 
further unless you like. 

Yes; she recovered rapidly; and pret- 
tier and prettier she grew as she got 
better. She talked very little, and said 
nothing at all to help her identification. 
Inquiry was fruitless, even though the 
case got into the newspapers. The inter- 
est among the students increased daily. 
It was reported that she was an heiress 
who had quarrelled with her guardian; 
that Adams was madly in love with her; 
that she was waiting for him to propose, 
and then would marry off-hand; that Ad- 
ams knew all about her, but kept it snug. 
And the men got to chaffing him ina mild 
sort of way, wanting to know the “state 
of the heart ” and the chances of “ union 
by first intention.” But Adams was im- 
penetrable. Personally, I am inclined to 
think that whatever the condition of his 
patient’s heart might be, Ze was a little 
affected in that region. She was evi- 
dently very fond of him, and liked no one 
but him to dress the wound. Still the 
mystery increased. 

At last one afternoon I was sitting in 
Adams’s room in a leisure interval, when 
a lady’s card was brought in. It had a 
deep black border, and bore the inscrip- 
tion: “Mrs. STEAD, Zhe Cedars.” She 
wished to see Mr. Adams. Immediatel 
afterwards, the lady was shown in. Ad- 
ams motioned me to stay. She was a 
fine, tall woman of fifty, dressed in deep 
mourning, with hair just turning gray, a 
firm mouth, soft, keen, gray eyes, and a 
face combining intellect and kindness. 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Adams?” she said. He bowed. She 
then produced a paper which gave an ac- 
count of our famous case and of the part 
Adams had played in it. 

“ May I inquire whether this patient is 
still in the hospital? Can I see her?” 

“Yes; certainly. Would the lady be 
able to identify her? Would it not be 
better for the patient to see the card first, 
to avoid sudden excitement; that is, if 
the lady’s visit were likely to cause ex- 
citement?” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to take up 
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the card, and say that Mrs. Stead desires 
to see her.” 

Wonderfully calm and self-possessed 
the lady seemed to us; and yet she could 


Stead,” and that she was the object of 
much interest and attention, it seems to 
me — judging by what experience of hu- 
man nature on its female side I have since 


not entirely suppress some signs of emo-| acquired —not very remarkable that she 


tion or excitement. She said that illness 
in her family had prevented her from see- 
ing the papers for some time, or she 
would probably kave been here before. 

I took the card up and shewed it to the 
patient. She turned very pale, then buried 
her face in her pillow and burst into tears. 

“ Shall the lady come up?” I said. 

I thought she sobbed out “ Yes.” 

The visitor came up. Slowly and 
calmly she walked up the ward. The 
news had somehow got about, and several 
of the men found that they had business 
in that part of the hospital just then. 
The lady stood by the bed, and said 
softly: ‘“ Elizabeth?” 

The girl looked up, and their eyes met. 
One glance at that face was enough. 

“Yes,” said the lady; “I can identify 
her.” 

“It is your daughter?” asked Adams. 

“It is my cook,” said the lady — “ Eliz- 
abeth Saunders.” 

I think I said that I only once saw Ad- 
ams considerably discomposed, and that 
was on the present occasion. 

“1 — I — thought her name was Stead,” 
he said, and his eyes rested on a pocket- 
handkerchief lying on the pillow. The 
lady’s eyes followed his, and a slight smile 
played on her features. 


Yes; it was even so. The acute sci- 
entific observer, the far-sighted young 
surgeon, famed for his diagnostic acumen, 
had seen through his case, but not through 
his patient. It turned out that the girl, 
being remarkably good-looking, and hav- 
ing acquired, from a previous situation in 
a nobleman’s family, a very correct way 
of speaking and some very ladyish man- 
ners, was fond of dressing up in her holi- 
days, and frequenting places of public 
amusement, where she usually attracted 
a good deal of attention. Her mistress 
having been called away from home to 
nurse a sick relative, had allowed her 
servant to go, as she thought, to visit her 
parents in the country ; but the girl, hav- 
ing her wages in her pocket, had preferred 
toremain with an acquaintance in Lon- 
don, where she enjoyed her Christmas 
holidays very much to her own satisfac- 
tion, until her accident put a stop to her 
manceuvres, or rather changed her field 
of action. Finding, as she recovered, 


preferred to keep up the delusion; golden 
silence being her main line of tactics. 
And, fair readers, do you think it very 
contrary to your experience of human 
nature on its male side, that an otherwise 
exceedingly acute young man should be 
the subject of a delusion of this particu- 
lar kind? 

The lady spoke very kindly to the girl ; 
and guessing, I fancy, how matters stood, 
said some very graceful things to Adams. 
Subsequently, you will perhaps be glad 
to hear, she proved a very kind friend to 
him, and her influence was of no small 
assistance to him in his future profes- 
sional advancement. She became, in fact, 
quite a mother to him, though not a moth- 
er-in-law. 

I really do not know what befel the 
girl, except that, at her own desire, the 
lady obtained for her “a situation in the 
country, out of the way of temptation; ” 
and that she proved to be a faithful ser- 
vant. 

I am sorry to have to state that public 
interest in this case at St. Michael’s 
somewhat rapidly declined after Mrs. 
Stead’s visit; perhaps because, as the 
Lancet said, the interesting symptoms had 
all disappeared. But I said then, say 
now, and always will say, that it was, 
from all points of view, “A Really Good 
Case.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
POETIC PARALLELS. 


THAT “there is nothing new under the 
sun ” is as trite as true ; and possibly when 
the Hebrew king saidit, he was himself but 
repeating an ancient proverb. Boswell 
tells us that Dr. Johnson was so convinced 
of the fact that he thought of writing a 
book to demonstrate that the amount of 
invention in the world was very limited, 
and that really the same incidents and the 
same imagery, with but slight variation, 
have sufficed all the authors who have 
ever written. Unfortunately, the learned 
lexicographer never executed his idea; 
but the position he assumed was perfectly 
tenable. Thoughts are few and run in 
grooves; and there can be no doubt that 
much which has been denounced as pla- 
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author himself, as the bulk of what the 
world receives as a genuine addition to its 
stock. Of course there is such a thing as 
real plagiarism, or downright robbery ; 
but with that it is not our present purpose 
to deal, our intention being to merely fur- 
nish some remarkable examples of poetic 
coincidences of thought; due, apparently, 
to that unconscious process of assimila- 
tion to which Johnson evidently referred. 

The greatest poets have always been 
deemed the greatest offenders by the pub- 
lic; and no man’s ideas have been more 
severely scrutinized by the critics than 
Shakespeare’s. His contemporaries de- 
clared he had decked himself in their 
plumage; and their successors have traced 
many of his golden opinions to another 
origin; but unlike too many of his craft, 
nearly all he touched he improved. 
Shakespeare’s similarities are too well 
known to call for instances. 

Gray’s “ Elegy” has afforded much 
occupation for the coincidence-seekers, 
who declare it to be a mere piece of 
mosaic-work, in which every idea may be 
traced to former writers; and they prove 
their assertion. In some of the same 
writer’s other poems, many curious simi- 
larities have been detected. If Gray, 
however, benefited by his predecessors’ 
ideas, many of his successors have re- 
sorted to him for theirs. The Koran 
spoke of the angel Israfel’s heartstrings 
as “a lute;” the “Elegy” alludes to the 
heart as “the living lyre ;’’ Moore likens 
it to “the harp of a thousand strings ;” 
Edgar Poe, to “the trembling living 
wire;”? Charlotte Bronté to “the human 
lyre ;” and Béranger to “a lute.” 

Scarcely second to Gray in these un- 
lucky parallels was Pope; indeed some 
one went so far as to assert that he was 
the greatest of all plagiarists. In support 
of this terrible accusation, much evidence 
can be adduced. In “Eloisa and Abe- 
lard” is — 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven ; 
which is suspiciously like Davenant’s — 


Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 
Than in the sleep forgiven hermits are. 


Pope’s line, — 
I have not yet forgot myself to marble, 


reads too like Milton’s “ Forget thyself to 
marble,” to be purely accidental; whilst 
Sir Thomas Browne’s words, in his dear 
old “ Religio Medici,” “ Nature is the art 
of God,” sounds suggestive of the Twick- 


Young, it may be remarked, apparently 
preferred the old form, as he reproduced 
it in his “ Night Thoughts,” verbatim. 
Denham spoke of 


the foul guilt 
Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred 
slain. 


Then Orrery followed with the simile, — 


Poets are sultans, if they had the will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 


Whereupon Pope wrote, — ‘ 


Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 


The close resemblance of the lines be- 
ginning , 
Vital spark of heavenly flame, 


to some that were written by Flatman, 
an almost unknown versifier of Charles 
II.’s time, has often been commented 
upon; whilst the well-quoted words, — 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


have been traced to the French: “Za 
vrais science et la vrais étude de Vhomme 
cest Thomme.’ From the French, from 
Boileau’s “ Art of Poetry,” has also been 
derived Pope’s sarcastic line, — 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; 


although some deem it suggested by 
Shakespeare’s — 


Wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 


In explanation, if not in extenuation of 
Pope’s adaptive proclivities, Thackeray 
urged that “he polished, he refined, he 
thought; he took thoughts from others’ 
works to adorn and complete his own, 
borrowing an idea or cadence from an- 
other poet as he would a figure or a simile 
from a flower or a river, a stream or any 
object which struck him in his walk.” 

Sir William Jones, who, by the way, 
detected some close parallels in thought 
between Hafiz and Shakespeare, is cred- 
ited with the poetic idea, of undoubted 
Oriental origin, that ‘the moon looks on 
many night-flowers, the night-flower sees 
but one moon.” This fancy, which bears 
some resemblance to an aphorism of 
Plato’s, was probably in Moore’s mind 
when he wrote, — 


The moon looks on many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this. 


And the late Lord Lytton used a similar 
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The Wind and the Beam loved the Rose, 
But the Rose loved one. 


But there is no need to go abroad for 
these transmissions of thought. It is 
really surprising how many writers will 
use the same idea without any material 
alteration, one after the other. A case in 
point is the oft-quoted line of Camp- 
bell, — 


Like angel visits, few and far between ; 


and which, unfortunately for the later 
poet’s fame, the ancients said before him. 
In Blair’s “ Grave” is — 


Its visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between ; 


which is at least better expressed; al- 
though perhaps the originator — so far as 
we have as yet traced the idea —has ex- 
pressed it in the best way, as originators 
generally do, — 


Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 


One of Campbell’s supposed borrowings 
was drawn attention to by Byron, who, 
not beyond suspicion himself in such 
matters, asked whether the origin of the 
far-famed couplet, — 


’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 


was not to be found in Dyer’s — 


As yon summits, soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear. 


Certainly the rendering by the author of 
“The Pleasures of Hope” is the more 
attractive ; and it is more probable, if the 
idea was not original with him, that he 
derived it rather from a line in Collins’s 
splendid ode on ‘“ The Passions,” — 


In notes by distance made more sweet. 


As hinted, Byron has not been deemed 
free from all reproach in these matters ; 
but it must be confessed that few cases 
of close parallelism are discoverable be- 
tween his ideas and those of his prede- 
cessors ; he has been more sinned against, 
in that respect, than sinning. Probably 
he had in mind Churchill’s lines, — 


The gods, a kindness I with thanks repay, 
Had formed me of another sort of clay, 


when in “ Childe Harold” he wrote, — 


Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


In his “ Prophecy of Dante” he used a 
favorite thought, — 


Many are the poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best. 


Wordsworth gave the idea as — 


O many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature ! men endowed with highest gifts — 
The vision, and the faculty divine — 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 


And our genial transatlantic friend 
Holmes, in “ The Voiceless,” tells of 


those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them. 


No man less needed poetic co-opera- 
tion than Burns; but a few close coinci- 
dences can be shown between some of his 
best-known thoughts and certain of his 
predecessors’. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar idea the Scottish bard ever enun- 
ciated was — 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that ; 


but it is closely parallelled in these words 
of Wycherley’s old comedy of “ The 
Plain Dealer:” “I weigh the man, not 
his title; ’tis not the king’s stamp can 
make the metal better, or heavier.” A 
still closer resemblance is seen between 
the lines, — 


Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O ! 
and this passage in “ Cupid’s Whirligig,” 
published in 1607: ‘* Man was made when 
nature was but an apprentice ; but woman 
when she was a skilful mistress of her 
art.” So closely indeed have the Scot- 
tish bard’s thoughts been scrutinized, 
that even his epitaph “On Wee Johnny” 
has been traced to a Latin epigram of the 
seventeenth century! Yet he probably 
never saw one of these productions. 

It is a noteworthy thing that when 
famous authors repeat what has been said 
before, they do not resort to the works 
of their well-known contemporaries, but 
to forgotten or rare books. Such an in- 
stance of unconscious accretion was doubt- 
less Moore’s “ Canadian Boat-Song ” — 


Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time, 


from a couplet in Marvell’s “ Bermu- 
das,” — 


And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


Brave old Marvell’s thoughts have been 
mercilessly pillaged ; his trenchant satire 
on “ The Character of Holland ” supplied 
Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” with 
quite an army of invectives; and many 





later poets have found the patriot’s verse 
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a fruitful source for the supply of needed 
fancy. “The Dial of Flowers,” by Mrs. 
Hemans, owed its origin, in all probabil- 
ity, to some lines in Marvell’s “ Garden.” 


How well the skilful gardener drew 

Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new, 

Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers ? 


In the catalogue of unconscious paral- 
lels, the following singular case must not 
be omitted. ‘“ The Dropsical Man ” is the 
title of a piece in Dodsley’s collection of 
poems, containing the line, — 

With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye ; 


in “Marmion,” Scott varies the idea 
thus, — 


With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye ; 


whilst Lover, in “Rory O’More,” fur- 

nishes this version, — 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye ! 
Again, Sir Walter in his “ Lay” has 

adopted a line from Coleridge’s “ Christa- 

bel ” just as it stood, — 


Jesu Maria: shield us well ! 


Nicholas Grimoald, a name to “fame 
unknown,” but not unknown to Herbert, 
as he is quoted by him on the title-page of 
“The Temple,” wrote, — 

In working well, if travail you sustain, 


Into the wind shall lightly pass the pain; 
But of the deed the glory shall remain. 


Herbert re-expressed the idea in his 
“ Church Porch,” — 


If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains ; 


and Sir Egerton Brydges, a man well read 
in old poetic lore, compressed the thought 
into one line, — 

The glory dies not, and the pain is past. 

Whilst amid our ancient bards, it may 
be pointed out that the charmingly poeti- 
cal passage in Tate and Brady’s version 
of the Psalms, — 

The sweet remembrance of the just 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust, 


was evidently suggested by this couplet 
in Shirley’s magnificent “ Death’s Final 
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Only the ashes of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


There is a fine thought in James 
Montgomery’s “Home in the Heav- 
ens,” — 


Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


But a very similar idea was expressed two 
centuries ago, by Henry King, Bishop of 
Chichester, — 


At night, when I betake to rest, 
Next morn I rise nearer my West 
Of life almost by eight hours’ sail, 
Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 
But hark! my Pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells 7hee I come ; 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 


This fancy of Life marching homeward to 
the sound of a stifled drum, is repeated in 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” where it is 
said our hearts 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


Indeed, Longfellow’s extensive reading 
and receptive mind but too frequently 
lead him into these luckless coincidences. 
The “Psalm of Life” is almost as much 
a piece of mosaic-work as Gray’s “ Ele- 
gy.” 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 


is as old as Greek literature, although 
Lord Houghton and Longfellow both 
treat it as their own property. Sir Philip 
Sydney has: “ Fool, said my muse to me, 
look in thy heart and write ;” and in his 
prelude to“ Voices of the Night,” Long- 
fellow says ,— 


Look, then, into thine heart, and write. 


“The Village Blacksmith” has been 
traced to an old poem by William Hollo- 
way, running, — 

Beneath yon elders, furred with blackening 

smoke, 

The sinewy smith with many a labored stroke 
His clinking anvil plied in shed obscure, 

And truant schoolboys loitered round the door. 


Here the few slight changes are artisti- 
cally made: “elders” become “the 
spreading chestnut-tree;” “the sinewy 
smith” has “large and sinewy hands,” 
and the “truant schoolboys,” as better 
children, are “coming home from 





Conquest,” — 


school.” 
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From Temple Bar. 
LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE.* 


WHETHER Homer ever existed or not, 
whether the life described in the Homeric 
poems is a reality of earth or the fabric of 
a vision, are questions which may be left 
to serious moments; when we_ read 
Homer for enjoyment we may still be- 
lieve in the blind old man as a creature of 
flesh and blood, and look on Nausicaa’s 
game at ball as a form of amusement cur- 
rent in some early “prehellenic” period. 
We may do this with a good conscience. 
For in any case there is and must be a 
large amount of realism in Homer; what- 
ever the origin of the poems, the poets 
who composed them were the children of 
their days, with imaginations more or less 
limited by what they saw and knew of the 
world around them, or heard of as belong- 
ing to the past. Realism of this kind is 
inseparable from all poetry. Soar as he 
will in his imagination, the poet is still 
rooted to the earth on which he stands. 
However childlike his audience in an early 
age may be, he must not go beyond their 
range, and speak of things which have no 
meaning and reality for them, or he will 
cease to give pleasure, and his mission as 
poet is then atanend. For us, then, the 
Homeric age may still exist, prehistoric 
indeed and hardly fixed in locality, but 
still an age of living men and women, 
whose joys and sorrows, loves and hates, 
aspirations and thoughts, have an undying 
interest. 

Though it is the ethical rather than the 
religious thoughts in the poems which are 
of abiding value, the religious aspect of 
the Homeric life is nevertheless a matter 
of deep interest, because it is in this di- 
rection that the first conscious reflection 
on human existence finds utterance. 
Man quickly personifies the powers of 
nature in some form or another, and be- 
gins to ask what is his relation to those 
powers. He surrounds himself with a 
multitude of deities, gods of the storm or 
the clear sky, of growth and decay, of 
water or fire; and to these forms of the 
natural world he adds the deified passions 
of his own nature, gods of war or love. 
His relations to this multitude of divine 
powers soon become of a complicated na- 
ture. Yet among them there emerge as 
of the first importance the great facts of 


* Homer’s Iliad, translated by Lord Derby. Mur- 
ray. 


Homer's Odyssey, translated by P. S. Worsley. 
Blackwood. 

Homer’s Odyssey, done into English by S. H. 
Butcher and A. Lang.. Macmillan. 





life and death, of birth and burial. These 
are the limits within which all lesser 
changes, whether in the inward or out- 
ward world, take place. Whatever vari- 
ety there may be in the lives of men, they 
have all one beginning, one end. Hence, 
it is natural that, even at an early period 
of reflection, the power which brings life 
and death should be regarded as different 
from other divine powers, and superior to 
them. And it would be reasonable to 
suppose that this power should be denoted 
by words significant of its equal, impartial 
and unavoidable nature. 

In Homer we find such a power; the 
“doom of death which lays men out,” 
“the doom attached to the thread of 
birth.” It is spoken of sometimes as the 
lot which comes to every man, extending 
beyond birth and death to the whole of 
life — its weal or woe — and sometimes as 
the goddess who apportions this lot. It 
is denoted sometimes by the word azsa, 
which seems to mean “equal portion,” 
sometimes by the word moira, “ part,” or 
“share ;”” sometimes we find it spoken of 
as potmos, that “ which falls ” to a man, a 
metaphorical expression probably derived 
from the drawing of lots. This AZozra, for 
that is the name by which the power in its 
highest manifestation is usually known, is 
the supreme divinity. Sheis higher than 
the gods, who may know but cannot 
thwart her devices; prophets and seers 
may bring to men a knowledge of their 
fate, but no one can escape his doom. 
Nor, on the other hand, can any man be 
slain before the time appointed for him; 
this is the thought which nerves the cour- 
age of the Trojan hero when he turns 
— from his sorrowing wife to join the 
battle. 


In his mother’s arms he placed 
His child ; she to her fragrant bosom clasped, 
Smiling through tears; with eyes of pitying 
love 
Hector beheld, and pressed her hand, and thus 
Addressed her — “ Dearest, wring not thus my 
heart ! 
For till my day of destiny is come, 
No man shall take my life ; and when it comes, 
Nor brave, nor coward can escape that day.” 


He will not die before the appointed 
time, and when that time comes, he will 
not escape his doom. Neither labor nor 
rest can defer the evil day. 


Alike the idlers and the active die. 


To the mass of men this day of doomis 
unknown, “it will come when it will 
come;” but in two instances the secret 
is partially divulged. Achilles, who is 
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indeed the son of a divine mother, is 
allowed to know that two fates are in 
store for him, and to choose between 
them. 


I by my goddess-mother have been warned, 
The silver-footed Thetis, that o’er me 

A double chance of destiny impends : 

If here remaining, round the walls of Troy 

I wage the war, I ne’er shall see my home, 
But then undying glory shall be mine ; 

If I return, and see my native land, 

My glory all is gone; but length of life 

Shall then be mine, and death be long deferred. 


It adds to the grandeur of the Grecian 
hero that he should be allowed his choice, 
and choose the lot of glory and death, just 
as in the Odyssey it adds to the nobility 
of the steadfast Ithacan that he should 
choose to return home to Penelope through 
all the threatened perils of the sea rather 
than abide in a safe and quiet existence 
with the divine Calypso in her gorgeous 
island. Life is the first of blessings, but 
life to be a blessing must be free. 

In the other instance Helenus, the 
Trojan seer, bids his brother Hector go 
fearlessly forth to challenge the noblest 
of the Achzans to single combat. 


Helenus, the son of Priam, knew 
The secret counsel by the gods devised ; 
And drawing near to Hector, thus he spoke: 
“ Hector, thou son of Priam, sage as Jove 
In council, hearken to a brother’s words. 
Bid that the Greeks and Trojans all sit down, 
And thou defy the boldest of the Greeks 
With thee in single combat to contend ; 
By revelation from the eternal gods 
I know that here thou shalt not meet thy fate.” 


Here the ethical effect is just the re- 
verse. For us, at any rate, it takes away 
somewhat from the bravery and nobleness 
of Hector that he should challenge the 
bravest Greek, when well aware that he 
cannot himself be slain. For ws —for 
whether we are justified in reading so 
much between the lines is doubtful, and 
Hector’s joy at his brother’s suggestion 
is perhaps no more than a conch of the 
naiveté so characteristic of Homer. 

In another passage while Zeus and 
Here are watching the battle on the plains 
of Troy, Patroclus and Sarpedon are seen 
approaching each other. Sarpedon is the 
beloved son of Zeus, whose doom it is to 
fall at the hands of Patroclus. The king 
of heaven is touched with pity at the 
sight, and hesitates for a moment whether 
he shall put forth his divine power and 
save Sarpedon or not. ‘ Woe is me that 
it is the doom of Sarpedon to perish at 
the hands of Patroclus. My heart within 
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me is divided. Shall I take him alive 
from the battle and place him in the land 
of Lycia? or shall I suffer him to fall be- 
neath the hands of Patroclus?” Here 
replies that if Zeus intervenes to save his 
own child, other gods who have sons 
fighting on the plains of Troy will desire 
to do the same by them, or chafe at the 
exemption allowed by Zeus. 


“ But if thou love him, and thy soul deplore 

His coming doom, yet in the stubborn fight 

Leave him beneath Patroclus’ hand to fall ; 

Then when his spirit hath fled, the charge 
assign 

To Death and gentle Sleep, that in their arms 

They bear him safe to Lycia’s widespread 
plains: 

There shall his brethren and his friends per- 
form 

His funeral rites, and mounds and columns 
raise, 

The fitting tribute to the mighty dead.” 

Thus she: the sire of gods and men com- 

plied, 

But to the ground some drops of blood let fall, 

In honor of his son, whom fate decreed, 

Far from his country, on the fertile plains 

Of Troy, to perish by Patroclus’ hand. 


It is not life and death only which are 
regulated by azsa or moira, for, as has 
been said, the suffering and joy of a man 
are part of hisdoom. Alcinous the Phza- 
cian king, will convey the sea-worn Odys- 
seus safely home to Ithaca, and there he 
must suffer “ whatever things fate has in 
store for him.” Yet the measure thus 
dealt out, and even the end of life itself, 
is not absolutely fixed; the folly and 
wickedness of men may increase the evil 
allotted to them at birth, or bring on the 
day of doom before the appointed time. 
It was thus that A°gisthus brought upon 
himself woe beyond what was appointed 
because he transgressed with the wife of 
Agamemnon in spite of the clear monitions 
of the gods; thus did the folly of the 
companions of Odysseus in eating the 
oxen of the sun take from them the safe 
return to Ithaca which would otherwise 
have been their lot. 

Such in the abstract are some of the 
most important conditions of the life de- 
scribed to us in Homer. To examine 
them in detail would be useless, if we ex- 
pect to find in them anything like a con- 
sistent system. They imply a fatalism 
which is not absolute and a freedom which 
is limited. Hector tells us plainly: “A 
man will not die before his day, nor live 
beyond it,” yet A2gisthus by his crime 
brought upon himself an early death, and 





Sarpedon’s doom might have been de- 
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layed. To the ordinary mortal there is 
no certain foreknowledge what his doom 
is; he enjoys a certain freedom from his 
very ignorance, but a great spirit like 
Achilles is allowed to know and choose 
his fate. The mass of men live on from 
day to day; if itis a man’s doom to die, 
he dies; if he escapes, the day of his 
doom is not yet. Offences against a deity 
may bring punishment, as the companions 
of Odysseus were punished, but this rule 
is not maintained consistently; angry as 
Poseidon the sea-god is with Odysseus 
for blinding the Cyclops, he does not slay 
him, he only delays his return homeward. 
Sarpedon and Achilles, though beloved of 
the gods, perish in their early youth. If 
there is a growing tendency to believe 
that life may be shortened by offences 
against heaven, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that piety necessarily brings a long 
life. The thought of a moral order of the 
world is perhaps dimly emerging, but as 
yet it is far off and fragmentary. 

These general conditions of life are 
complicated still more by the personal 
caprice of the gods and goddesses, who 
exhibit likes and dislikes, often in no sort 
of connection with the real worth of their 
objects. Though it is true that their par- 
tiality or aversion can be traced to some 
definite act or quality of the person loved 
or hated, they are not dependent on moral 
qualities, in our sense of the word. When 
Odysseus wakes on the shore of Ithaca 
— where he has been placed by the Phe- 
acian mariners — Athene comes to him 
in disguise, and he attempts to deceive 
her with a lying tale; 


and Athene smiling there 
Quick with her hand caressed him, and put on 
Mien of a woman very tall and fair, 
Skilled in all splendid works, and spake 


anon: 
“Shrewd beyond reckoning were thy para- 
gon, 
Or man or god, in fencings of keen wit, 
O versed in knavish wiles, insatiate one ! 
Wilt thou not here in thine own land remit 
These forgeries, which so firmly to thy soul 
are knit? 
Thou all thy fellow-men dost far exceed 
In word-inventive wit ; and I excel 
In fame of counsels all the gods that dwell 
In the wide heaven.” 


“ Word-inventive wit” is only a con- 
venient phrase to veil a capacity for lying. 
Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of 
Odysseus, like his namesake in Shake- 
speare, is an adept in thieving and perjury. 
This skill he owes to the special grace of 





Hermes, whose favor he had won by lib- 
eral sacrifices of lambs and kids, “ where- 
fore Hermes abetted him gladly”! Thus 
good and evil in themselves are no pass- 
ports to the divine favor, which is rather 
to be won, as A:gisthus and Odysseus 
won it, by liberality. Moreover, the gods, 
from whence comes all prosperity, are 
often at variance in regard to the same 
man. Poseidon would keep Odysseus 
far from his home, while Athene is eager 
for his return; and the gods take advan- 
tage of the absence of Poseidon among 
the Ethiopians, where he is attending a 
sacrifice, to set on foot measures for the 
return of their favorite. When Poseidon 
discovers what has been done, and sees 
Odysseus on his way from the island of 
Calypso to the land of the Phzacians, he 
in his deep anger promises that the hero 
shall have no reason to complain of the 
misery he will still suffer ere reaching 
Ithaca. Thus man is the sport of divine 
caprice, buffeted to and fro, as his friends 
in the divine abode are present or absent; 
he tends to lose himself amid the conflict- 
ing multitude of gods and spirits, and 
can find no central truth in which to rest. 

It is no wonder, then, that the concep- 
tion of human life presented in the Ho- 
meric poems is tinged with sadness. 
“ Nothing feebler than man doth the earth 
nourish among all the creatures that move 
and breathe.” These words are spoken 
by Odysseus to Amphinomus, but in an- 
other passage they are put in the mouth 
of Zeus himself. The father of men and 
gods turns his eyes on the mourning 
horses of Achilles, and asks: “ Why did 
we give you to Prince Peleus, you that 
are immortal to a mortal man? Was it 
that ye might have woe amid the misera- 
ble race of men? Of all creatures that 
move and breathe on earth none is more 
miserable than man.’ “Men,” we are 
told — and it is Apollo who speaks — “are 
miserable and change even as the leaves 
of the tree, at one time blazing in fulness 
of bloom, at another dead and withered.” 
“ There are two jars placed at the thresh- 
old of Zeus, wherein are the gifts which 
he gives to men; one contains good, the 
other, evil gifts. On some he bestows 
from both, and they meet with good and 
evil; on another evil only, and he is 
driven over the earth by consuming hun- 
ger, without honor among gods or men.” 
That any man should receive unmixed 
blessings from the gods is an alternative 
which the poet does not even contemplate. 
Nor is it only in general terms that life is 
spoken of as miserable; even the great- 
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est heroes, men of half-divine birth, are 
not exempt from this general lot, which 
indeed extends to those, who, themselves 
immortal, are brought into contact with 
men. Thetis, the sea goddess, the wife 
of Peleus and mother of Achilles, thus 
laments: “To me above all has Zeus 
given sorrow: me, me only, he made sub- 
ject toa man, to Peleus the son of £a- 
cus, and sore against my will I became 
his wife. And my son whom I nursed as 
a plant in a fruitful garden, and sent in 
the ships to Hlium —him I shall not wel- 
come again in Peleus’s hall.” The life 
of Achilles is one of grief and disap- 
pointment. He is dishonored by Aga- 
memnon, his friend Patroclus is slain — 
and this friend he cannot avenge without 
slaying Hector, on whose death his own 
will follow quickly. Or, to take another 
example: Menelaus, the king of Sparta, 
whom the gods love and will deliver from 
death because he is “ Helen’s lord, and 
the husband of the child of Zeus,” speaks 
with a chastened softness of his peaceful 
life at Sparta. Amid all his wealth he 
has not what he most longs for. 


Thus I in wealth rule here with little cause to 
smile, 


besa things ye haply may have heard be- 
ore 


From your own fathers, whosoe’er they be, 

Since evils neither few nor light I bore, 

Who lost a house built well and pleasantly, 

Teeming with treasures and all Juxury. 

Yet gladly would I in my place enjoy 

Even but a third part of the wealth ve see, 

So they were living whom the wars in Troy, 
Far from this knightly land of Argos, did 

destroy. 


Here in these halls I sit and still bewail 
The fallen, and one time my soul I steep 
In sorrow, and one time my weepings fail. 


If this is the lot of princes, what is the 
common lot of those who are dependent 
on the favor of fortune? This question 
we cannot answer, because great poems 
are not concerned with the average life 
of men, though it is easy to conjecture 
that the general burden would be heavy 
enough. It is only in the half-mythical 
region of the Odyssey that we escape 
from this undertone of sadness. With 
Calypso, and Alcinous, and A£olus, there 
is no touch of human sorrow except in so 
far as Odysseus carries it with him even 
there. 

So deeply is this mystery felt, and so 
openly is it recognized, that lamentation 
is not hidden, and indulgence in grief 
brings with it no shame or sense of un- 
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becoming weakness. The greatest heroes 
in Homer are by no means Stoics, who 
take evil indifferently, or treat it as a 
good; on the contrary, they complain 
constantly of their lot, and give way to 
vehement expressions of anguish when 
any great sorrow overtakes them. There 
is hardly a more striking passage in the 
whole Iliad than the description of the 
grief of Achilles when the news of the 
death of Patroclus is brought to him: 
*“ A dark cloud of grief overshadowed him, 
and with his hands he caught up the 
swart earth and showered it on his head, 
so that his fair face was marred, and the 
black ashes settled on his immortal gar- 
ments. There in the dust he lay, huge 
in length outstretched, and tore his hair 
with his hands, while all the women, his 
handmaids, cried aloud in anguish of 
heart, and ran round the warrior prince, 
beating their breasts with their hands, 
one and all, and their knees failed be- 
neath them. On the other side Antilo- 
chus shed tears of woe, and held the 
hands of Achilles, for he feared that he 
might gash his throat with the steel. 
And Achilles cried with a great cry, and 
his mother heard him, as she sat beside 
her ancient sire, in the depths of the sea.” 
In other passages, also, we have descrip- 
tions, though less elaborate, of the grief 
ofheroes. They express vividly the emo- 
tional nature of the Greek, who was be- 
fore all things human, and “took no 
shame” at expressing his humanity, 
whether in love, or grief, or rage. It was 
the same freedom from restraint which, 
at a later time, made plastic art possible, 
for the artist, who bad seen the working 
of passion on a living face, learned to 
express it accurately in marble. 

But life is not all sorrow; it has its 
brighter side. We cannot, indeed, in 
Homer see a peaceful, settled order of 
life: the battle is to the strong, and the 
strong are not over-scrupulous about the 
way in which they exercise their strength. 
Slavery is the fate of the conquered, and 
“when the day of slavery comes on a 
man, Zeus takes away the half of his 
goodness.” There is a feeling of reality 
surrounding the pictures of the orphan 
and the widow which makes them painful 
almost beyond expression. 


No young companions own the orphan boy: 

With downcast eyes, and cheeks bedewed 
with tears, 

His father’s friends approaching, pinched 
with want, 

He hangs upon the skirt of one, of one 





He plucks the cloak ; perchance in pity some 
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May at their table let him sip the cup, 

Moisten his lips, but scarce his palate touch ; 

While youths, with both surviving parents 
blessed, 

May drive him from their feast with blows 
and taunts : 

“ Begone ! thy father sits not at our board.” 


Even as a wife, who sees her husband die, 

Flings herself round him with a piteous wail, 

Where he the foe met in his people’s eye, 

And fell down, pierced, beneath their iron 
hail, 

And all to ward off wrong and bitter bale 

From home and fatherland and children 
dear ; 

Him when her help can now no more avail, 

Dying she marks and the last sob can hear ; 

Deep in her arms she folds him; the long 

shriek rings clear, 


And lo! the foemen to her side advance, 

Led by the wildness of her yearning cry, 

Spurn the weak shoulders with the shafted 
lance, 

Unclasp her to the doom of slavery 

Alone in sorrow, weeping bitterly, 

Lead her too hard in their inhuman haste ! 

Thenceforward in extremest agony 

Wrongs undeserved, the living death to 
taste ; 

While still the then white cheeks forever pine 

and waste. 


The misery of the orphan and widow 
points to its contrast —the happiness of 
home. In the Homeric poems there is a 
sound feeling that the love of wife and 
child is the chief source of happiness in 
life. ‘ There is nothing better and nobler 
than when man and wife are of one heart 
and mind ina house.” “ Are the Atridx 
alone among men in loving their wives ?” 
asks Achilles in his indignation. ‘“ Why! 
any man that is good and wise cares for 
his own.” When Odysseus meets the 
shade of his mother in the under-world, 
he inquires by what death she perished 
—was it pain or sickness or the arrows 
of Artemis that brought her too soon to 
death? She makes reply: “It was not 
the archer-goddess who slew me with her 
soft shafts, nor did sickness come upon 
me, such as draws the life from the limbs; 
it was my yearning for thee, and thy wis- 
dom, glorious Odysseus, and for thy lov- 
ing-kindness, which reft me of sweet life.” 
The same love of home life prompts 
Odysseus to resist the wiles of Calypso, 
who would fain keep him with her in her 
island, there to live in peaceful immortal- 
ity. “I know that Penelope is not beau- 
tiful as thou art, still even so I long to 
return. And if my ship is wrecked on 
the dark sea, I will bear it with a patient 
heart. Other evils have I suffered; let 
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this be reckoned among them.” The 
same tenderness of spirit within the circle 
of home and friends is shown in the treat- 
ment of children. Phoenix, whom his 
father’s curse made childless, lavished on 
Achilles the love that should have gone 
to his own offspring. 


Thee too, Achilles, rival of the gods, 

Such as thou art I made thee ; from my soul 

I lov’d thee ; nor wouldst thou with others go, 

Or to the meal, or in the house be fed, 

Till on my knee thou satt’st and by my hand 

Thy food were cut, the cup were tendered thee ; 

And often, in thy childish helplessness, 

The bosom of my dress with wine was drenched ; 

Such care I had of thee, such pains I took, 

Rememb’ring that by heaven’s decree, no son 

Of mine I e’er might see ; thee then I made, 

Achilles, rival of the gods, my son, 

That thou might’st be the guardian of mine 
age. 

Equal gentleness towards children is 
found in Odysseus, who even as a king 
was “mild as a father” to his subjects. 
When the false Eurymachus, among the 
suitors, seeks to calm Penelope and con- 
vince her of his love to her son and desire 
to shield him from harm, he goes back to 
his own childhood, when Odysseus took 
him on his knee many a time and put 
roast meat into his hand, and held the red 
wine to his lips. 

For this I owe 
Telemachus much love, and far more dear 
Hold him than all men whom on earth I know. 
Thus her he cheered, but weaved in his own 
heart 
Destruction for her child. 


Such gentleness prepares us for the 
touching scene between father and son 
when in the swineherd’s hut Odysseus 
made himself known to Telemachus, and 
the latter fell upon his father’s neck and 
mourned and wept. “In both their hearts 
arose the desire of lamentation; aloud 
they wailed, with unbroken cry, more 
piteously than birds whose young have 
been taken from their nest ere they are 
fledged!” Even those members of the 
family who are entirely outside the con- 
nection of blood, and occupy a humble 
position in the household, are neverthe- 
less held together in bonds of affectionate 
regard. When Telemachus returns from 
his journey to Pylus, safe from the snare 
which the suitors have laid for him, it is 
not Penelope only who sheds tears of joy: 
Eurycleia the aged nurse drew near him 
in tears, and the other handmaidens of 
Odysseus flocked round about him, and 
kissed him tenderly on head and shoulders. 
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The heartlessness of the treacherous maid 
Melantho, like that of Eurymachus, be- 
comes yet more heinous when we know 
that as a child Penelope showed her kind- 
ness, even as she had been her own 
daughter, and gave her her heart’s fill of 
playthings! More complete is the picture 
— by the swineherd Eumzus of his 

ringing-up in the house of the Ithacan 
king. Eumeus was a king’s son who in 
early childhood had been carried away 
from his home by Phenicians and sold to 
Laertes the father of Odysseus, and this 
is the treatment he received as a slave 
child, in his new home, at the hands of 
Laertes’ wife—the mother who, as we 
have seen, died for love of her son. 


Herself with tender care 
Had trained me with her child in years gone 


by, 
Her own dear child, my playmate, whom 
she bare — 
Ctimene, best-beloved, her youngest and most 
fair. 


So in the house I grew, and little less 

She Joved me than the fruit of her own bed. 

But as our years moved, and sweet life did 
press 

Fast on the flower of youth, the maid was 
led 

From Ithaca to Samé, and there wed 

With countless dowry and exceeding store. 


Fair robes her mother on my shoulders 
spread, 
And, shod with sandals, sent me from her 
door 
Forth to the fields, and loved me in her heart 
yet more, 


Even towards domestic animals some- 
thing of the same thoughtful care is ex- 
hibited. Andromache feeds with her own 
hands the horses of Hector; the disguise 
of Odysseus fails to deceive his old dog, 
Argus, who alone of living creatures, after 
a lapse of twenty years, knows his master 
at first sight — knows him and dies! 

It is the natural sequel of the affection 
thus prevailing between those whom blood 
or fortune has united, that the happier 
scenes in Homer should be for the most 
part drawn from family or social life. “1 
know no pleasure more perfect or delight- 


ful than when a whole people makes} 


merry, and men sit at the feast in the hall, 
listening to the ministrel, while the tables 
are laden with bread and meat, and a 
wine-bearer carries round the wine, and 
pours it into the cups. To me this is of 


all things the fairest sight to see.” These 
are the words of Odysseus as he sits in 
the hall of Alcinous, the king of the pleas- 
ure-loving Phzacians, to whom the gods 
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had given splendid gifts, whose joy was 
ever in the banquet and the harp and the 
dance, in changes of raiment, and sleep. 
In the AZolian isle, the abode of A£olus, 
dear to the gods immortal, we Jearn that 
“they feast ever more, and dainties un- 
told lie ready to hand; the house is full 
of the savor of the feast, and the noise 
echoes in the court, even in the day!” 
There the sons marry the daughters, and 
the happy family life never comes to an 
end. These are, it is true, scenes drawn 
from a mythical region in which happi- 
ness may be supposed to be more lasting 
than the life of ordinary men will allow ; 
fet pictures, not dissimilar in kind, can 
e found even in the more strictly human 
world. Here also feasting and good 
cheer make up much of the joy of life, 
though the delight of friendship and the 
tender charm of family life are needed to 
complete the sum of happiness. The 
suitors of Penelope feast largely day by 
day, and the banquet is crowned with the 
song and thedance. At other times they 
take their pleasure with the casting of 
quoits and throwing of spears. Such are 
their enjoyments, in their reckless life, at 
another’s cost — the wild, wasteful pleas- 
ures of youth, defiant and uncontrolled. 
The household of Nestor, on the other 
hand, is pre-eminently a quiet family cir- 
cle. The business of life is done, the 
chief source of pleasure lies in living over 
again the scenes of the past, in recalling 
the deeds and prowess of a noble youth. 
There is also the sadness of a vacant 
place, for Antilochus the swift of foot, the 
valiant in fight, had not lived to return 
with his father from Troy. Yet all is 
peaceful with the peace of age; it is a 
time of rest from labor, of kindly hospi- 
tality, of reverent worship, in which old 
and young are gathered together to make 
up the picture of a perfect life. In an- 
other part of the Odyssey we are brought 
into the home of Menelaus at Sparta. It 
is a gorgeous palace, replete with crea- 
ture comforts of every kind, and yet a 
shadow rests upon it. The want of hap- 
piness is not due so much to any sad 
memories of the past which may linger in 
the mind of Helen, whose wondrous 
charm is beyond the “touch of earthly 
years ;” it is absence of children, the loss 
of old friends and companions, which 
bring a sense of loneliness and desolation 
into this splendor. The “ gods had shut 
up Helen’s womb from the time that she 
bore Hermione, her lovely daughter, fair 
to look upon as golden Aphrodite!” and 
the only son of Menelaus was born to him 
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from a handmaid, the son of his sorrow, 
Megapenthes. Menelaus had hoped to 
establish Odysseus in some city near at 
hand, on his return from Troy. “Then 
oftentimes could we have taken sweet 
converse together, and nothing would 
have sundered our mutual joys!” This 
is what might have been; a life of happy 
hospitality with old comrades in arms; 
but Odysseus is lost, and no man knows 
whether he is alive or dead. 

But life has other pleasures besides the 
feast, and the delights of friendship and 
family life. There are times of merriment, 
when the young gather together for dance 
and song, as in the scene of the vintage on 
the shield of Achilles. There is the re- 
nown which men win for themselves, in 
contests of skill and strength and martial 
exercise. ‘ There is no greater glory for 
a man while he is yet alive than that 
which he wins by his beds and feet,” are 
the words with which Laodamas urges 
Odysseus to try his strengthin the games 
of the Phawacians. There is the fame of 

reat deeds in war, such as falls to the 
ot of the chief Homeric heroes. There 
is also the delight attending the recital 
of the famous exploits of old. When 
Achilles is visited by the messengers of 
Agamemnon he is found singing of the 
deeds of heroes. Even if experience is 
sad, it becomes sweet in remembrance. 
“The memory of griefs is a joy to the 
man who has been sorely tried and has 
wandered far.” 

This brief summary of the leading feat- 
ures of the life of the Homeric age may be 
closed by a sketch of one or two of the 
great characters of .the poems. Nothing 
displays the ideal nature of Homer’s men 
and women so much as the failure of any 
attempt to change or re-create them. 
They are like plants which will only live 
and blossom in their native air and soil; 
if transplanted, they fade and die. Ina 
later age when the Greek poets drew over 
again the Homeric heroes and heroines in 
the light of their own views of human na- 
ture and society, the result was disas- 
trous. No drama has indeed come down 
to us containing a description of Penelope 
or Nausicaa, but Helen and Andromache, 
Menelaus and Odysseus, have suffered 
grievously. The craft and guile of 
Odysseus are in their right place when he 
is dealing with the evils which beset his 
return home; they become revolting and 
mean when employed to deceive a merely 
human opponent, especially one so open- 
hearted and guileless as Philoctetes. In 


the old poet there is no strict account 
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taken of the motives which induced Mene- 
laus to regain his faithless wife; her 
beauty is motive enough; it is no shame 
for Trojans and Achzans to struggle lon 
for such a woman, for she is fair to loo 
upon as agoddess. A laterage was more 
reflective : Menelaus becomes a craven, 
without spirit to break loose from his 
affection for a worthless wife. It is 
worse still when, as in the “ Ajax” of 
Sophocles and the “ Andromache” of 
Euripides, the politics of the day are in- 
troduced, and the characters of Menelaus 
and Agamemnon are degraded to satisfy 
the prejudice of the Athenians against 
anything Spartan. 

In his “ Philosophy of History,” Hegel 
tells us that the noblest, most perfect 
form which floated before the imagination 
of the Greeks was Achilles. Greek life is 
essentially young, he says; it begins in 
Achilles, the ideal youth of poetry, and 
ends in Alexander, the ideal youth of 
reality. A general statement like this, 
though we cannot accept it entirely, nor 
regard it as expressing the whole truth, is 
of great value. It points out what is very 
true — that the qualities which we find in 
Homer’s hero were qualities held in honor 
by the whole nation, and therefore in 
some degree typical of it. Like Achilles, 
the Greeks pi the historical time were 
fierce and unrelenting, pitiless to their 
enemies, and selfish. Like him too they 
took delight in games and martial exer- 
cises, and were nobly hospitable; like 
him they cultivated music, and listened 
with delight to the lays of famous heroes. 
In all this, Achilles is the ideal of Greek 
life, but there is also another type of char- 
acter running through Greek history 
which has its counterpart, not in Achilles, 
but in Odysseus. If Alexander may be 
said to reproduce the former, the latter 
lives again in Philip. The resources 
which are never exhausted, the patience 
which nothing can tire, the unwearying 
energy and endurance which founded the 
Macedonian Empire, are less common, 
perhaps, but not less Greek, than the 
more brilliant qualities of the younger 
hero. The two together make up the 
sum of the Hellenic character as it was 
conceived in its earliest, freshest bloom; 
this is the ideal of which history gives us 
partial and degenerate copies. 

Achilles is the son of Peleus by the 
sea-goddess Thetis, and thus from his 
birth is raised above the level of the 
merely human. His wrongs and sorrows 
deeply touch his mother, and through her 





find direct expression before the gods. 
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Thetis ascends to Zeus, and tells him of 
the wrong that has been done to her son ; 
she asks for vengeance, and her prayer is 
granted in spite of the fear of Here’s dis- 
pleasure. Thetis seeks to console her 
son in his grief at the death of Patroclus, 
and at her request the immortal arms are 
fashioned by Hephestus, in order that 
Achilles may wear them in place of the 
arms which have become the spoil of 
Hector. And when Achilles is dead The- 
tis assembles the sea-nymphs, her com- 
panions, to do him honor. “ Forth from 
the sea came thy mother with the death- 
less maidens of the waters, when they 
heard the tidings; and a wonderful wall 
ing rose along the deep, and trembling 
fell on the limbs of all the Achzans. 
Round thee stood the daughters of the 
ancient one of the seas, making piteous 
moan, and they clad thee in raiment in- 
corruptible. And the Muses nine, each 
to the other replying, with sweet voices 
began the dirge, and there was not an 
Argive but wept, so mightily rose up the 
clear strain. Thus for seventeen days 
and nights continually did we all bewail 
thee, immortal gods and mortal men.” 
The progress of life is in accordance 
with its beginning. The preceptors of 
Achilles were Phoenix and Chiron, the 
most righteous of the Centaurs. Phoenix 
was sent to Achilles, while yet a child, to 
teach him to be a speaker of words and 
a doer of deeds. Hence arose a relation 
of affectionate regard between the master 
and his pupil. For this reason he is 
chosen, with Ajax and Odysseus, to visit 
Achilles in his tent, and move his resolu- 
tion not to assist the Greeks. He en- 
treats Achilles to relent: “Subdue thy 
mighty heart, it is not fitting for thee to 
cherish a pitiless spirit; even the gods 
may be moved, whose power and honor 
and might are greater than thine. Yea! 
even them with sacrifice and fat of vic- 
tims a man may turn aside, offering up 
prayers whensoever he has gone astra 
and done amiss.” If, on the other hand, 
Achilles is resolute in his determination 
to return home, and leave Agamemnon 
and the Greeks to their fate, how can he 
remain behind? ‘Nay! I would not, 
even though God himself were to give me 
the assurance that he would strip off my 
age and make me young and strong as 
when I left Hellas. I it was who made 
thee what thou art, O godlike prince.” 
Achilles remains immovable even to the 
entreaties of Phcenix, but he bids him 
stay in the tent while the others return 
with his refusal to Agamemnon. The 
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strong spirit is not swayed by promises 
of reward. He knows well what is in 
store for him; that his own death must 
follow close on the death of Hector; why 
then should he make haste to draw on his 
doom by fighting for those who have done 
him such dishonor? Nor will he accept 
the hand of Agamemnon’s daughter ; 


There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 


far, 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
invar. 


He remains inactive by the seashore, 
with his friend Patroclus, delighting him- 
self with music and song, the arts learned 
from Chiron. 

One concession only, as the distress of 
the Greeks deepen, will he make: Patro- 
clus may take his armor and join in the 
battle. Patroclus is slain at the hand of 
Hector. Then an uncontrollable grief 
and desire for vengeance possesses him; 
he is reconciled to Agamemnon, and takes 
the field in haste, for his rage will allow 
him neither to eat nor sleep. The fierce- 
ness of his nature causes him to treat the 
dead body of Hector with inhuman cruel- 
ty; he attaches it to his chariot and drags 
it in triumph round the walls of Troy. 
But the Iliad does not close till this fierce 
outburst is passed away; warned by 
superhuman voices he surrenders the 
body for burial. The will of the gods is 
conveyed by Thetis to her son; in the 
dead of night Priam arrives, by divine 
gee at the tent of Achilles to ask 
or Hector’s body. Achilles and all with 
him are struck with wonder at the sight 
of the aged king, who addresses himself 
in tones of supplication to the chief. 
“Think of thy father, who is even as I 
am on the threshold of age. It may be 
that those who dwell about him are press- 
ing him sore, and there is no one to ward 
off bale and bane. Yet, even so, he has 
the joy of hearing that thou art living 
still, and all his days he is in hope to be- 
hold thee on thy return from Troy. Have 
respect unto the gods, have pity on me, 
remember thine own father, though I am 
more worthy of pity, for I have done what 
no man upon earth has yet borne to do — 
I have put to my lips the hand which slew 
my son.” Then all wept, Priam for his 
son, Achilles for his aged father, and for 
Patroclus his dead friend. 

At length Achilles raises Priam from 
his suppliant posture and places him on a 
seat. ‘Let us cease from sorrow and 
woe, nothing is gained by lamentation: 
it is the fate which the gods have decreed 
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for men, that they should live in grief and 
pain.” Priam refuses to be seated so 
long as Hector lies in the tent without 
funeral rites. Achilles rushes forth and 
gives command that the body be washed 
and anointed and duly clothed; not so 
much from reverence for Priam as for 
fear of himself. Should Priam see Hector 
in his bruised and mangled state, he might 
be unable to restrain his grief, and the 
heart of Achilles would then be stirred 
within him to slay the king. This atten- 
tion to the corpse he cannot show without 
breathing a prayer to Patroclus. “Be 
not angry with me, if in Hades thou hear- 
est that I have restored Hector.” When 
the corpse has thus been tended and ran- 
somed, Achilles insists that Priam shall 
remain for the feast, and till the morning. 
He also undertakes to restrain the Gre- 
cian host for nine days that due honor 
may be done to the dead. 

Thus the poet softens the almost super- 
human fierceness of the great chieftain. 
He is hospitable; he weeps at the thought 
of his aged, —s father; he pities 
Priam and knows well how melancholy is 
the lot of mankind. He surrenders the 
body of Hector, but not without a pang; 
friendship and humanity are at war within 
him. The description of Horace —zm- 
piger, tracundus, inexorabilis, acer — does 
not express the whole man; he is all this 
and something more. The harsh side 
which he shows to the Greeks and to 
Hector covers a gentle feeling for Briseis, 
Patroclus, Phoenix, and Peleus. In his 
lips also are put some of the great ethical 
sayings of the Homeric poems, as “ Hate- 
ful to me as the gates of hell is the man 
who saith one thing with his lips and 
hideth another in his heart.” Neverthe- 
less, the harder side is the more promi- 
nent, and in this Achilles is typical of the 
historical Greek, whose decisive qualities 
were not “sweetness and light.” If we 
do not meet with an Achilles in the his- 
tory of Athens, we meet with an Alci- 
biades, that lion’s whelp who destroyed 
the womb from which he sprang. 

Let us turn from Achilles to Nausicaa, 
the Phzacian princess, so well known to 
all readers of the Odyssey. If, as some 
have thought, we may judge of the civil- 
ization of an age from the feeling which it 
exhibits towards women, we shall certain- 
ly have to regard the Homeric age as 
highly civilized. Hardly in any other 
character of fiction — certainly in no other 
character which has come down to us in 
Greek literature, shall we find the same 
mixture of freedom and intelligence, of 
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gentleness and firmness, of perfect truth 
and perfect modesty, as we see in Nau- 
sicaa. She mingles with grace among 
her maidens, yet like Artemis amid her 
nymphs, “easily is she known though all 
are fair.’ She expresses with simple 
truth to her companions the impression 
made upon her by Odysseus: “ Would 
that such an one were my husband, dwell- 
ing here, and that it might please him to 
stay with us.” Yet she will not tell her 
father the true reason which makes her 
so busy in taking the household clothes 
to the river pools to wash them there. 
“She was ashamed to speak of marriage 
to her father.” 

To Oydsseus, as he emerges from the 
river, sher his long sea journey, and sup- 
plicates her aid, she appears a goddess, 
or if not, “ Thrice blessed are thy father 
and mother, thrice blessed thy brethren; 
surely their hearts glow with gladness 
when they see thee, so fair a flower, enter- 
ing the dance. Never have mine eyes 
seen thy like among mortals — nor man 
nor woman. In Delos once I saw so 
goodly a thing, a sapling of a palm-tree 
springing by the altar of Apollo.” Her 
intelligence is shown in her advice to 
Achilles on his entrance to the town; 
king’s daughter though she be, she is well 
aware of the existence of scandal and 
prudently avoids giving occasion to any 
on her own account. For this prudence 
her father subsequently chides her, and 
holds her guilty of inhospitality, because 
she did not conduct Odysseus straight to 
the palace. Odysseus shields her by a 
statement which is not quite the truth, 
ascribing to his own hesitation what is 
really due to the caution of the princess. 
She had said: “So long as we are passing 
along the fields, go on quickly with my 
maidens behind the mules and chariots, 
and I will lead the way; but when we 
come to the city wait there in the grove 
of Athene till I and the maidens have 
reached my father’s house.” But Odys- 
seus in relating the incident alters it thus: 
“She bade me follow with her company, 
but I would not for fear and shame, lest 
thy heart should be darkened at the 
sight.” Lastly, when Odysseus is prepar- 
ing for his departure, Nausicaa stands by 
the door of the hall and speaks a parting 
word: “Fare thee well; see that thou 
remember me in thine own country, for to 
me thou owest thy life’s ransom.” 

Fresh as the morning, beautiful as day, 
“like a dewdrop, purer than the purest,” 
fairest vision where all is magically fair, 





Nausicaa is unique in the poetry of 
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Hellas. She is not a Helen whose beauty 
is at once a nation’s wonder and its woe; 
nor a vestal whose soul, like an altar fire, 
consumes her very being in its heaven- 
ward flame. Gentle and courageous, 
simple and prudent, modest and naive, 
dignified and gracious, she stands at the 
threshold of life, in the bright hope of her 
girlhood, which whispers to her in dreams 
the joy that is to come. Of this ideal 
loveliness, which even Homer has placed 
in a fairyland beyond the reach of human 
fear and sorrow, the outward and visible 
form remained in the works of plastic art; 
it lived again and lives for us in the maid- 
ens of the panathenaic procession; but 
the inward spirit died out, never to revive. 
Women bearing themselves nobly in mo- 
ments of supreme trial, like Antigone and 
Electra, women amiable and gentle like 
Ismene, the later Greeks knew how to 
depict; they sympathized with the affec- 
tionate tenderness of Dejanira and the 
devotion of Alcestis. It was more diffi- 
cult for them to conceive a delicate and 
responsive nature living in the lap of 
pleasure yet simple and natural as a flower 
of the field, a maiden speaking freely toa 
man without boldness, a woman neither 
ignorant nor finding evil on the tree of 
knowledge. 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE IN A BERNESE VILLAGE. 
OBERHOFEN, LAKE oF TuuN, August 31st. 

I AM within forty minutes’ walk or 
twenty minutes’ steam of busy Thun, and 
et in the midst of genuine Swiss village 
life; there is a telegraph office and a post- 
office, and of course a large schoolhouse ; 
there are several Pensions —one calling 
itself also a restaurant — besides a sec- 
ond-rate hotel; there are various trades- 
men, though scarcely more than five or 
six who have anything to be called a 
shop; but most of them are half peas- 
ants, and the life, except at the Jensions 
or hotel, is thoroughly peasant life. At 
five all is astir (I have been woke at three 
by a man going forth, staff in hand, on 
some longer journey); by nine at night, 
scarcely a window is lighted. The houses 
are the ordinary wooden houses of the 
canton, with outside galleries, and gener- 
ally outside staircases. Every fifth house 
in the village seems to have a barn where 
threshing is carried on, and by six in the 
morning the air resounds with the rhyth- 
mic beat of the flails—as great a nui- 
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sance to the late sleepers of the pensions 
as the music of the latter is no doubt 
of an evening to the early-sleeping thresh- 
ers themselves. Of course there is a 
great waste of power in this, as the quan- 
tity of grain grown is quite inconsidera- 
ble, and a threshing-machine or two, such 
as are in use in other parts of Switzer- 
land, would easily do the work. But the 
Bernese is very conservative in his ways, 
and I suspect, moreover, that every one 
whe has grain to thresh is very glad of 
being able to make such a clatter about 
it. Most of the houses have some square 
yards — seldom a rod or two—of gar- 
den ground, in which they grow fine, and 
sometimes splendid, crops of potatoes, 
cabbages, lettuces, celery, kidney-beans, 
and scarlet-runners, beet, with now and 
then a few flowers, and almost invariably 
a fruit-tree or two— plum, pear, or apple 
trees —the fruit of which hangs over the 
road without tempting Continental hon- 
esty. The main fertilizer is liquid ma- 
nure, and it would astonish an English 
market-gardener to see how the ground 
is drenched with it. It is applied in the 
most primitive manner. An old man or 
an old woman is seen crawling up-hill 
with a V-shaped receptacle —only with 
the point flattened — strapped on his or 
her back, like a French rag-gatherer’s 
hotte, made of wood, and containing the 
precious liquid (the drinking-water is 
brought up in the same manner, and one 
only fervently hopes that the same recep- 
sadien are not used for both). Arrived 
at his destination, the bearer, without 
unstrapping his burthen, by a peculiar 
movement of the shoulder gently tilts 
over the contents into a half-barrel or 
large pail, provided by the cultivator, 
who in turn, by means of a scoop hold- 
ing perhaps a quart or two, fixed at the 
end of a long handle, which he dips into 
the larger pail, soaks his vegetables at the 
root with the manure. (I am using the 
masculine, but the cultivator is, as often 
as not, a woman.) 

A quiet people, civil, and amongst 
themselves gossipy. During ten days’ 
stay, I have only on one occasion heard 
angry words, and the only noises virtu- 
ally are those of labor or nature. There 
is a pig, for instance, who informs one 
of all his meals beforehand by his out- 
cries of impatience. At such times, I 
can see his snout in profile projected 
out of his stye, and bobbing from side to 
side. When his mistress finally makes 
her appearance with a pail of wash, his 
eagerness becomes ungovernable, and he 
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puts his two front paws upon the door, 
and pokes out his whole head, invaria- 
bly receiving a good pat upon it, and 
then subsiding into his food. There is 
a cow, who is taken to pasture, while her 
stall companion, apparently a sheep, is 
left behind; and the noise which these 
two make on her return in the evening, 
as the cow approaches home, the sheep 
bleating to the cow, and the cow mooing 
to the sheep, is prodigious. Then there 
is a forge, from which rings forth pretty 
constantly the clink of metal; and the 
winter stores of wood are being brought 
in on all sides, and often chopped or 
sawn into smaller lengths or thicknesses. 
A crow or two—rooks they cannot be 
— croak occasionally overhead ; whilst at 
stated intervals the bells which announce 
the arrival and departure of the lake 
steamers mark the great events of the 
day to the village at large, and the bells 
of the fensions announcing meals, the 
greatest in life, perhaps, to some at least 
of the idlers from all countries who are 
there gathered,— Americans, Germans, 
English, French, Spaniards, etc. 
Oberhofen is, indeed, a favorable spec- 
imen of Bernese life, partly owing to its 
neighborhood to Thun, and to the many 
gentlemen’s campagnes scattered about, 
to say nothing of the expenditure of the 
pensions, but perhaps chiefly to its favor- 
able position on the northern slopes of 
the lovely lake, fronting a few points 
west of south, and thereby favorably sit- 
uated for vine-growing. There is, ac- 
cordingly, a large acreage laid out in 
vineyards (which promise this year an 
abundant crop), and though the wine 
made here is said to be very poor itself, 
it is used for mixing, and vineyards yield 
in fair years six per cent. Whether the 
dreaded phylloxera, which has already 
made great havoc in some parts of Swit- 
zerland, will reach this part of the coun- 
try, remains yet to be seen. Yet the 
people are not only, like most of their 
countrymen, hard-featured, but seldom 
really healthy-looking; and public atten- 
tion has recently been directed to the 
increasing number of young men from 
Canton Berne who are found physically 
unfit for military service. It is said that 
the chief cause of this is the virtually to- 
tal withholding of milk -from the children 
after they are weaned, in order that it may 
all be sent to the cheese-dairies, and their 
being brought up almost exclusively on 
Otatoes, with too often a zest of potato 
randy, said to be itself nearly as poison- 
ous as absinthe. I have even been 
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informed that when, two or three years 
ago, owing to the failure of the potato 
crop on the other side of the lake, distress 
amounting almost to famine prevailed, 
and a subscription was got up to provide 
the schoolchildren, through their school- 
masters, with a draught of milk at school, 
it proved so unwonted a diet that they 
could not digest it. Our own laborers, no 
doubt, often do not get nearly enough for 
their children of this precious element of 
nutrition, but I doubt if the absence of it 
from their dietary is so complete as it is 
with the Swiss children. The almost en- 
tire dependence of the Bernese upon 
agriculture (beyond some wood-carving, in 
which itself they complain of being cut 
out by foreigners), is said to be the main 
cause of this state of things. Certainly, 
the men hereabouts are loutish, com- 
pared, for instance, with the bright Ap- 
penzellers. 

Yet, when the worst is said, there is 
much which our Hodge might envy in the 
lot of these Bernese. Almost every fam- 
ily has its own homestead, its own bit of 
land — pasture or vineyard, or arable or 
garden, often several, or all of the four — 
and no labor is lost which they bestow 
upon it. Accordingly, industry is univer- 
sal, though its methods may often be 
primitive. I saw the other day what 
would have made a choice subject for a 
painter, —a little, white-haired thing of 
about three, sitting on the roadside beside 
her sister, asleep, with her head on the 
latter’s knee; and the elder one, who 
could hardly have been seven, knitting 
industriously over the little head. Both 
were comfortably dressed, perfectly clean, 
and rather better-favored than one mostly 
sees. Although only within some miles’ 
distance of the mendicant Oberland, I 
have been begged to only by one old 
woman. And with industry, honesty goes 
hand in hand. I have spoken of the fruit- 
trees overhanging the streets. The vine- 
yards, too, are all open. (What would 
not a cherry-grower, or cobnut-grower of 
Kent, who has to pay so highly for the 
watching of his crops, say to such a state 
of things?) The fencing of the gardens is 
almost ludicrous. That of one opposite 
my window consists, on one side for a 
long stretch, of a few poles and a clothes- 
line, strengthened in part by a grass edg- 
ing, and wherever there is anything more 
a boy of twelve could throw his leg over it. 
You may see on all sides quantities of 
broken paling, but always from mere de- 
cay ; I have not seen one stake that could 
have been broken or wrenched out by 
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dishonest hands, as is so perpetually be- 
ing done in England. And below 1s the 
lake, with its beautiful, clear water; and 
in front the green and grandly-shaped 
Niesen, and the quaintly jagged ridges 
that run up to it from the west; and to 
the east shines out, when the air is clear, 
the silver of the snow-mountains; and 
the slopes behind are crowned with 
woods, now of pines, now of deciduous 
trees, through which tumble down manya 
thread of clear water, that is a torrent in 
spring; and the verdure is of the richest 
emerald, and the wild-flowers are abun- 
dantly varied and beautiful. No wonder 
the Bernese peasant loves his home, 
even though his lot may be a hardish one 
at times. 

Not, indeed, eee that he knows 
why he loves it, though he might find out, 
if he were away from it. Your Teuton, 
unless highly cultured, seldom under- 
stands, or savors his own enjoyment, 
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outside of eating and drinking, until he is 
deprived of it. Take that one point of the 
beauty of wild-flowers. Foreigners ex- 
cepted, I have not seen a single wild- 
flower in the hands or on the person of 
man, woman, or child. If I could waft 
here by the touch of an enchanter’s wand 
an Andalusian child of the lowest condi- 
tion, a woman, a muleteer, they would 
pluck such flowers as abound here by 
handfuls. You would see them in every 
woman’s bosom, in every man’s hat, on 
every child’s neck. The Bernese will 
never wake up to the sense of their beauty 
till he is far away, pent up in some dusty 
city; and then, perhaps, will also flash 
upon him for the first time, as a thing of 
beauty, and not only as a mere expanse of 
water, the blue lake, in its setting of green 
hills and mountains, and the reflections 
of the trees and hedges of the opposite 
shore quivering on its mirror. 
L. 





How To Avorp SUNSTROKE. — The truth is 
that the best way of fighting the heat is by 
avoiding it. If we wish to escape sunstroke, 
even in its mitigated form of languor, lassi- 
tude, and drowsiness, we must keep ourselves 
cool; and to do this as it ought to be done we 
must take precautions against the heat before 
it bursts upon us. Those who wish to know 
how this can best be effected have only to pay 
a short visit to Paris during the sultriest weeks 
of August. As soon as the weather demands 
the change a Frenchman apparels himself in 
low shoes and trousers of “ duck,” or nankeen ; 
his shirt collar expands ; his necktie dwindles 
to an apology; waistcoat he altogether dis- 
cards ; his coat is of thin alpaca, or the lightest 
Tuscore silk; his hat of white felt or straw ; 
nor is he ashamed to boldly carry an umbrella. 
His house, especially if it be on the sunny side 
of the street, is regulated with equal care and 
forethought. The carpets are taken up; the 
heavy jalousies are shut before sunrise, and 
closed through the day; the court-yard is 
hourly watered ; and in households‘where small 
expenses are matter of little moment, a large 
bowl of ice and water, or a pyramid of solid 
ice, surrounded by flowers, forms the centre 
ornament of the table. What the individual 
citizen does for himself, the municipality of 
Paris does for the entire city. Long before 
the Parisians are astir the streets have been 
well watered with a hose, and the /rottoir 
thoroughly washed down. Along the Boule- 
vards, and in most of the principal avenues, 
large trees gratefully cool the atmosphere, and 





suggest a pleasant sort of lotus-eating dream 
of wood and field. Each thoroughfare has its 
shady side, and, instead of the repulsive Lon- 
don “ public,” one comes at every few hundred 
yards across some little café, with its awning 
drawn over the pavement, and with chairs and 
marble tables, where the thirsty soul who de- 
mands of the gavgon even a cup of cold water 
and tenders for it his three halfpence will re- 
ceive a courteous welcome. As for the French 
“drinks” — cups that, unlike the English 
“peg” of “soda and brandy,” “cool but not 
inebriate ” — their praises cannot be too loudly 
sung or too widely spread. In but few En- 
glish households is the nature of -“orgeat” 
known, or the true use of raspberry vinegar 
understood ; in but few English hotels is the 
carafe put upon the table, its contents a solidly 
frozen mass of crystal. Indeed, of life in hot 
weather, as of life at the seaside and of divers 
other matters in which personal comfort is the 
chief consideration, we cannot but admit, how- 
ever reluctantly, that “they manage these 
things better in France and in the Colonies.” 
The reason, perhaps, is not so much that we 
are less careful of comfort than our neighbors, 
as that we are governed more by commercial 
instinct. Serious provision against summer 
involves considerable outlay, and in a climate 
where we know not what a day may bring 
forth, people do not believe in a summer till 
they see it, and by the time they have taken 
two or three days to make sure of it, it may 
very possibly have come to an end. 
Hatters’ Gazette. 
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